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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Prestige of Tar. 


Ix these times one of the great problems in industry, 
trade, and professional work is how to keep one’s own 
end up. The reasons for this are that standards in 
every direction are higher and competition keener than 


before. But in industry and commefce recourse is some- 


times had to much that is artificial, misleading, and illu- | 


sory; and this it is very difficult to combat. False state- 
ments get abroad, and they become, by repetition, the 
subject of belief by people who have not the knowledge 
to refute them. They are spread by ignorance, and are 
accepted by the ignorant. Tar has been experiencing 
this. The bitumen people have worked cleverly. They 
have carried the tale of the prepotency of their commo- 
dity for road purposes into high and low places—into the 
political world, into Government- Departments, into the 
motoring world, and into the spheres of professional road 
making, until many people have been imbued with the 
belief that it is an economy to use even the imported sub- 
stance for road making and surfacing, that it prevents the 
pollution of rivers, and that road surfaces never had the 
equal that the exotic material has imparted to them. It 
was a remarkable transformation. Never before bitumen 
arrived had we heard so much regarding the vices of tar 
onroads. Prior to that, its economy was lauded; it was 
proved that it contributed to the making of good roads 
and improved their longevity. It was one of the greatest 
road economies that had ever been introduced. Little was 
heard of the premature decease of fish in our waterways ; 
there was only modest complaint from motorists. The 
general view was that roads for motoring had never been 
so perfect ; there were admittedly patches about the country 
where tar had been prepared and applied in a slipshod 
manner, and the results were not good, but were curable. 
\ll this good report was changed by diligent propaganda 
on behalf of bitumen and certain road constructing pre- 
parations. 

It was for the coal-carbonizing industries to take-up the 
challenge; and through the Road Tar Committee, with 
Mr. H. C. Head as Chairman—a Committee representing 
the gas, coke-oven, and distilling interests—some unob- 
trusive, effective, controverting work has been going on; 
but it has to be carried on still more vigorously against 
the competitive interests arrayed before tar. The Com- 
mittee developed into an Association; and the Association 
has just had its constitution ratified, which event was cele- 
brated at a luncheon last Wednesday, at which Sir David 
Milne-\Watson presided. This supplied an opportunity for 
giving information regarding the work before the Associa- 
tion, and of setting right a piece of injustice that had in- 


advertently been done ‘to tar in respect of its legitimate | 
‘phere for road purposes. The incident shows the responsi- ,, 


bility that attaches to those in high places to guard against 
making assertions which are not strictly accurate, or in 
such a way that they may be misinterpreted. Coming from 


‘great statesman, a declaration (though technical in nature) | 
| make fuel—smokeless fuel especially—for industry and 
| domestic use as cheap as possible, there are these influ- 
| ences at work against tar which is an important product 


obtains credence, is acceptéd as true by non-technical 
Papers, and is given circulation. The injury may be in- 
finite ; anyway, it gives a great deal of work to those 
Whose business it is—as it is that of the Association—to 





correct it. The difficulty is fully to counteract the mischief 
done. In the editorial columns of the ‘‘ JourNaL ’’ last 
week, reference was made to the discussion in the House 
of Lords on River Pollution, and to the appointment of 
two new Committees to deal with the matter. . In the 
course of the debate, the Lord President of the Council 
(the Earl of Balfour) made these remarks : 


There is one point on which—though I speak with diffi- 
dence on the matter—I think my noble friend [Lord 
Mildmay of Flete] somewhat exaggerated the evils of 
the present condition of things. I refer to the effect of 
our tarred roads upon the fish in the streams. What he 
said was perfectly true with regard to tar made from coal. 
But I understand that ‘‘ Trinidad tar ’’ does not contain 
the noxious substances which have such a disastrous 
effect upon fish life; and I confess that I think a local 
authority has no excuse for using, in the making and 
upkeep of our roads, any form of tar that is injurious 
to fish life when it is in a position to obtain tar which 
has none of these noxious properties. 


The statement left in that form could do no good to 
home-produced tar, while it naturally favoured imported 
bitumen. It placed a weapon in the hands of those igno- 
rant of the subject; and it supplied a fine testimonial to the 
bitumen people, which they would, had not prompt action 
been taken by the President of the National Gas Council, 
utilized to the full. Only the following day, ‘‘ The Times,”’ 
in an editorial article, commenting on the debate in the 
Lords, referred to tar as one of the ‘‘ recent and menac- 
ing ’’ sources of pollution,’’ adding ‘‘ many roads have now 
been made innocuous by the substitution of bitumen, but 
tar is still being used elsewhere.’’ This shows how easy 
it is to traduce a commodity, and for the defamation to be 
adopted by others who are totally unqualified to pass an 
opinion upon it. On Sir David calling the attention of 
Lord Balfour to the matter, his Lordship (as it was well 
known he would) at once did the right thing by making 
plain the interpretation he intended should be placed upon 
his statement. 

I see (he wrote) that it is possible to interpret it as meaning 
that all roads on which tar derived from coal is used 
pollute our rivers. This is not, of course, what I in- 
tended to say. It is only. the ‘roads which border on 
rivers—a very small minority of all the roads in the. 
country—which have an injurious effect upon fish life. 
Elsewhere the use of tar is, as might be expected, quite 
innocuous. I entirely agree with you in attaching such 
value to the maximum utilization of this most important 
product of. our great coal industry. 

Singularly enough, this important correction of a mis- 
interpretation has not received in ‘‘ The Times ’’ the same 
prominence as the original defamatory statement, 

Two points arise out of Lord Balfour’s letter; and they 
were dealt with fully by the speakers at the luncheon. The 
first is, Why buy more imported bitumen than the quantity 
required (if it is really necessary) for the 5 p.ct. of the 


| mileage of roads adjacent to rivers, and why not use 


the home-produced material for the other 95 p.ct., and 
with it get equally good wearing qualities and surfaces. 


| which motorists agree are less slippery than are bitumen 
| ones? The other point is that while our politicians and 
| economists are urging everything possible to be done to 


assist the coal, steel and iron, and other industries, and to 


of British coal, and the purchase and profitable use of 
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which contributes to the very objects projected upon 
notice as being so highly desirable in the national in- 
terests. There is room here for the co-ordination of acts 
and advocacy. It is part of the schieme of operation of 
the new Road Tar Association carefully to watch over 
these things. Publicity in its various guises is another 
part; and another is research for improvement in material 
and in use—improvement to the extent of producing a non- 
toxic tar for the 5 p.ct. of the mileage where such material 
is needed. Still another part is demonstration. Tar is not 
dependent upon mere postulation; its producers are con- 
tent to prove virtue. There is good work before the 
Association; there is confidence that it will be effective; 
and that in the result road authorities who have turned 
to the patronage of a foreign substitute will again observe, 
in this particular, the injunction of the President of the 
Board of Trade—‘‘ Buy British Goods.”’ 


“Come to the Fair.” 

SPECIAL attention is claimed for the British Industries 
Fair at Birmingham, which will be held from Feb. 20 to 
March 2 next year, because on this occasion there is a 
desire to give gas a truly representative display. It has 
to be admitted that for some years past, while exhibits 
of various methods of heating and lighting by coal, oil, 
and electricity have been prominently displayed, gas has 
been practically unrepresented. This fact has been com- 
mented on by distinguished visitors to the Fair; and it 
has been generally felt that our industry suffered from a 
lack of organized effort. 

At a meeting of manufacturers of gas appliances and 
plant convened by the Society of British Gas Industries, 
and held at Birmingham on July 21, it was unanimously 
decided to ask the Fair Authorities to reserve a space in 
Building ‘‘ Aa,’’ in which a properly constituted Gas 
Section could be arranged. A Gas Sub-Committee has 
been formed, with Mr. R. J. Rogers, the Chief Superin- 
tendent of the Fittings Department of the Birmingham Gas 
Department, as Honorary Secretary; and 5000 sq. ft. of 
space have already been applied for, and provisionally 
booked, in this section. 

There is no doubt, now that provisional arrangements 
have been entered into with the Fair Authorities for 
a Special Gas Section, many firms who have not previously 
taken part in the Fair will wish to have space allotted to 
them. The demand for accommodation at the Fair in all 
sections is exceeding that of past years, and the provisional 
reservation which has been secured from the Fair Authori- 
ties is necessarily limited. It is hoped, therefore, that all 
firms interested will make early application, in order that 
every manufacturer connected directly with the gas in- 
dustry may have his stand housed in one definite section. 
We feel sure that the Fair will then become a general 
rendezvous for buyers in the gas industry, in the same 
way that it has already become the venue for annual meet- 
ings of Electrical and other Associations. 


In Defence of Gas-Oil Prices. 


Tue ‘‘ Petroleum Times’’ has recently published an 


article on ‘‘ The Price of Gas Oil,’’ and in its composi- 
tion there are, it appears to us, rather contradictory 
features. In the first place, it refers to the complaints 


that have appeared in our columns regarding the charges 
for gas oil. It also points out that last year the imports 
of gas oil amounted to 117°04 million gallons—an increase 
of 44°39 millions on 1925. We may also mention, as af- 
fecting the argument which is developed, that last half- 
year (though there was then no scarcity of coal) the im- 
ports continued on the same high scale—being 58°96 mil- 
‘ lion gallons, or an increase of 23°81 millions on the first 
half of 1926. Our contemporary admits that ‘‘ the great 
abundance of crude oil and gasoline, and the low prices 
obtainable for them, naturally suggest that gas oil, as 
much a product of crude oil as gasoline, should be corre- 
spondingly cheap.’’ That admission is followed by the 


statement that the matter is not quite so simple—two 
factors other than the demand of gas manufacturers 











That submission ; up- 


affecting the market for gas oil. 
plies the ground for discussion. 
Our contemporary in setting-out to put us right on this 
matter states what is no doubt absolutely true, that for 
most cracking processes it is more economical to use gas 


oil than the heavier oils, notwithstanding that the !>tter 
are the cheaper material—the percentage of gasolin« ob- 
tained from the former being higher and the quality 
superior. Cheap gasoline, it is added, is due to the fact 
that a large proportion of the gas-oil fr action has been con- 
verted by cracking into motor fuel, “‘ tending, therc ‘ore, 
to lessen the amount of gas oil available for other pur- 
poses, and to increase the gasoline’ available.’’. We sug- 
gest that the implication is a slander on the oil pcople. 
The only meaning to be attached to the statement is that 
they have, with their eyes open, made the availability of 
motor spirit so great that they have had considerably to 
reduce the price, and have by their action lessened the 
amount of gas oil available for other purposes. Is that 
true? The ‘‘ Petroleum Times ’’ shows that never be- 
fore has this country been so flush in gas-oil imports as 
it was last year; and the figures this year show there is 
no abatement in its ‘‘ availability.’’ The year 1925 may be 
taken as a normal one in respect of gas-oil use at prices 
which cannot compete with modern coal-gas manufac. 
ture; and in that year 61°38 million gallons satisfied the 
requirements of the statutory gas undertakings. Over 
that figure imports showed a surplus in 1925 of 11°27 mil- 
lion gallons. But compare that 61°38 million gallons with 
the delivery of 117°04 millions last year; and with the 
58°96 million gallons delivered in six months this year. 
We cannot, without engaging in the folly of self-decep- 
tion, reconcile with those figures our contemporary’s 
statement as to the lessening of the amount of gas oil 
available. What the oil people are stupidly doing, if we 
interpret the submissions correctly, is to compel, on the 
one hand, the reduction of the price of motor spirit by 
cracking-up the gas-oil fraction, so causing over-produc- 
tion; and, on the other hand, by maintaining gas-oil 
prices, reducing its use for carburetted water-gas manu- 
facture, so injuring this particular market. 

After a reference to the gas-oil fraction being the most 
palatable for the Diesel type of engine, the argument 
proceeds to confirm the asserted curious procedure of the 
oil people. The statement is made: ‘‘ There seems to 
‘be no doubt that the oil interests find themselves 
** powerless to avoid unremunerative prices for their main 
‘* product—motor fuel—which will cut deeply into net 
‘*revenue; but [mark this you grumblers over the price 
‘* of gas oil !], with a better control of the gas-oil market, 
‘ it is possible that attempts are being made to make the 
‘* price of gas oil offset, to some extent, the low price of 
** gasoline. This kind of self-preservation is perfectly 
‘‘natural and legitimate.’’ The gas industry objects 
strongly to that sort of self-preservation. It resents 
having to contribute in this way, and at the expense 
of gas manufacture, to the provision of low-priced motor 
fuel; it objects to men being in control of such an im- 
portant industry as oil who crack-up gas oil to such an 
extent that (so it is alleged) they are compelled to reduce 
the price of motor spirit, and try to make up their profits 
out of gas oil. It does not appeal to us as an alto- 
gether sensible way of doing things; and perhaps the oil 
magnates who are supposed to be concerned in these pro- 
ceedings will agree with us. 

Apparently our contemporary thinks those who decree 
the practices in the oil industry are doing a wise thing 
in overloading the market with motor spirit at a low price, 
and obtaining partial compensation for themselves by 4 
high price for gas oil. The matter is in their hands; they 
must decide whether or not they are going to make it 
worth while the gas industry’s manufacturing carbur -etted 
water gas on a larger scale, or seeing a decline of demand 
from the industry. The “ Petroleum Times ’’ counsels 
the gas industry to adapt its practices to coming events. 
It says: ‘‘ In view of the other increasing demands for 

"as oil, the gas-manufacturing industry must adapt its 

‘* practices accordingly, and would probably be wise to 

‘ abandon the expectation that gas oil will again become 

‘as cheap as before the new uses for it had developed.” 
And again, ‘‘it seems obvious that the recent trend of 
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oil technique is to increase the value of the gas-oil frac- 
tion of crude oil, and to bring its price into closer rela- 


tionship with that of light motor fuel.’’ Whence has 
come the great and constant flood of gas oil the last 
eighteen months? However, the gas industry will note 
the advice of our contemporary to abandon the expecta- 
tion that gas oil will again become as cheap as before the 
new uses for it had developed; but we think the noting 
can be done without abandoning expectation. The ex- 
cuses that are made for the high prices of gas oil (with the 
supply what it is) are, to put it mildly, rather thin. 


In the Next Five Years. 


As a rule, we are a little sceptical of prophets, but when 
the prophet happens to be in a position such as Sir Alfred 
Mond occupies—very much behind the scenes in our in- 
dustrial, and particularly in our chemical, life, knowing 
intimately what movements are afoot—we cannot fail 
to be arrested by his utterances. In the account of 
an interview with him which has been published in 
the ‘‘ Evening Standard,’’ Sir Alfred has foretold that 
great changes in the chemical work of the country— 
changes undreamed of a short while ago—will take place 
during the next five years. We need not on this occa- 
sion discuss the highly polemical question of industrial 
combinations. In this as in most matters, circumstances 
alter cases. - The big consolidation of chemical interests 
in this country with which Sir Alfred is so prominently 
identified—Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.—was 
largely due to his belief in the need for such combina- 
tions in the future development of any country in the 
world’s affairs. When other countries are consolidating 
industrially, it is impossible for the smaller cognate units 
of any other country to meet them on equally influential 
terms. It was with the view of bringing into existence 
a body capable of conducting on advantageous terms 
negotiations with the chemical industries of other coun- 
tries that Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., had birth. 
Sir Alfred tells us that negotiations are going on at the 
present time between that Company and the correspond- 
ing interests in other countries; and the former is, owing 
to the new organization, in a very strong position in rela- 
tion to those negotiations, the object of which is mainly 
to attain an interchange of scientific knowledge and pro- 
cesses, by which means the good of the world can be best 
served. Of course, no country possesses a monopoly 
of brains, research, and discovery; and, no matter the 
source from which scientific information can be obtained 
which will help to make Great Britain as independent as 
possible of imported raw or manufactured materials, there 
will be indisputable advantage. 

That by way of preface. It is what is going to happen 
in the next five years, according to the predictions of Sir 
Alfred, which peculiarly interests the gas industry. In 
considering these matters, however, it must be remem- 
bered that the developments of which he speaks in this 
country have their representation in other countries; and, 
therefore, such developments, so far as they concern the 
gas industry of this country, are equally important to the 
gas industries of other countries. In the first place, he 
spoke of the synthetic nitrogen industry, and predicted 
that, in the next five years, the production of artificial 
fertilizers in this country will solve the problem of the 
exhaustion of its land. The scale on which production 
of the synthetic article is proceeding at Billingham is 
nothing to what it will be, inasmuch as it is proposed (and 
we believe it has already got beyond the proposal stage) 
to extend the plant very largely. The interview informs 
us that experiments are proceeding at eighty farms in 
different parts of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 


to test the new system of rotational grazing of grass. 


treated with synthetic nitrogen; and under the system it 
is believed that animals can be kept on grass land in a 
healthy productive state for six months, and more of 
them than before on a specified acreage. This means an 
economy in milk production. Though bye-product sul- 
phate of ammonia is affected, who can reasonably object to 
Progress? It would have no effect if we did. : 

Another matter which has been kept prominently in 











” 


view in the columns of the ‘‘ JournaL’’ is the develop- 
ment of home-produced oil. Without advocating any 
specific plan whereby the gas industry could help in, and 
benefit through, oil production, we have simply urged 
that it is a problem which should be thoroughly explored 
to ascertain what part, if any, it can take, and to attempt 
to visualize what will be the position of the industry in 
respect of its secondary products if oil production is taken 
in hand here by other industries. Activity in this regard 
is being intensified. Sir Alfred is of opinion that, within 
the next five years, this country will be manufacturing 
large quantities of oil from coal. In Germany plants are 
being erected on a full commercial scale for this purpose. 
He does not say to which process he is referring; but we 
should have little hesitation in putting a name to it. 
The information he gives is that in this country the pro- 
cess will be developed on lines of equality with the Con- 
tinent; and its exploitation, he believes, will relieve our 
depressed coal industry. As a matter of fact, preliminary 
arrangements have already been made for the working of 
the system here as soon as it is commercially possible, 
and the product will be marketed through the existing 
oil companies. In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the ‘‘ Evening Standard ’’ has also had an 
interview with Lord Aberconway, who is likewise of 
opinion that in the coming five years big developments 
will take place here in the production of oil, which he 
similarly believes will be of considerable advantage to the 
coal industry. But whether or not he has in view the 
same process as Sir Alfred Mond, is not divulged, inas- 
much as he speaks of the development of coal distillation 
at the pithead. Anyway, he has pleasant visions of the 
many millions of pounds which are now paid by this coun- 
try for foreign oil being turned into the coffers of the 
British coal trade. The gas industry will find interest 
in reflecting upon the views of these outstanding indus- 
trialists. However, so confident is Sir Alfred Mond of 
the materialization of these developments, that he finds 
an analogy in the position of British Dye Industries, which 
organization is now capable of supplying the whole of our 
dye requirements. The great strides which have been 
made in that direction will be repeated in others, includ- 
ing the production of synthetic alcohol, which, if cheap 
enough, and brought into combination with benzole, 
would do much to relieve us of a great part of our re- 
liance upon imported motor spirit. 

There is a further interesting point in the account of 
this suggestive interview with Sir Alfred. He speaks of 
the co-operation of labour in industry being essential ; 
and, in doing this, he mentions the formulation of a labour 
policy by Imperial Chemical Industries, based upon the 
principles of profit-sharing, works councils, welfare 
schemes, workers’ shares, and co-operation in every 
possible direction. Through these means, he believes that 
it will be possible to maintain industrial peace and happy 
relations, as well as the personal touch between the em- 
ployees and those directing the concern. There is nothing 
novel in these methods; but the statement reveals the 
convictions of a great industrial magnate that such 
relationships are imperative for the good of industry 
generally. 

There is no question that we are living in moving times 
—in times in which large developments are taking place, 
which will ere long become part of our day-by-day sys- 
tem. There is something fascinating in contemplating 
them—particularly those which invade or border upon our 
own operations. 


Mining and Undermining. 
Tue chief lesson to be derived from the Miners’ Federa- 
tion Conference last week in Southport is that the wreck 
of what was a potent force is still being led by singularly 
bad incompetence. It was not the Executive who were 
wrong last year; it was everybody else in the mining in- 
dustry, in the political world, and elsewhere, and every- 
body else is still in the wrong. The Executive of the 
Federation are, of course, puritans and blameless. It was 
not they who ran on to the rocks the organization and all 
associated with it, and who laid to waste much of the 
fortune of the country, in the enjoyment of which the 
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miriers and other trade unionists ought now to be sharing 
in common with the rest of the community. But people, 
after their experiences, decline to take the Executive of 
tie Federation at their own valuation. They prefer to 
assess their value by their record; and a nasty record it 
is. Large masses of the miners are not in love with their 
leaders of last year, and have deserted from the Federa- 
tion ranks. Other trade unions look at them askance, 
and have secretly, if not. openly, appraised them at their 
true worth as leaders of men. 

Reading the reports of the proceedings at last week’s 
conference, it may be said with good assurance that the 
lessons of the past will never succéed in penetrating cer- 
tain pates, and lead their owners from the irrational to 
the rational. What they fail to realize is that to redeem 
the past, they should do their utmost to help to pull the 
coal industry from the mess into which they have been 
largely instrumental in precipitating it. That is the road 
for the best effort and results for their own men. But their 
intelligence does not’ rise to this. We look through the 
address of the President (Mr. Herbert Smith) and the re- 
ports of the proceedings, and we see nothing constructive 
—only the old plans and nostrums which have done duty 
for years, which have led nowhere, and have done no 
good, The word ‘‘ nationalization’ stares at us from 
every few lines of print. It seems to be the one and only 
ambition, though nationalization has been proved a mis- 
chievous and wasteful thing where it has been tried. The 
coal industry, too, must be transformed from the single 
operation of coal extraction to a combination of that pro- 
cess and coal utilization—by the mines obtaining products 
from the coal, and by generating electricity. The addi- 
tional riches to be obtained by these means must be 
utilized for improving the conditions of the miners. No 
one else matters. It is by absurdities of this kind that the 
Federation Executive hope to win back the affection of 
the whole of the miners. 

Meantime, there is a modicum of satisfaction in finding 
that the Executive have at length realized that changes 
have been going on in coal production abroad, and 
that there is little chance now of our export coal trade 
reaching, unless something unforeseen happens, the dimen- 
sions existing in 1913; but they spoil this apprecia- 
tion of an economic fact by asserting that the present 
position of the industry is due to wasteful and unnecessary 
competition. Why ‘‘ wasteful,’’ and why ‘‘ unneces- 
sary?’’ .The disastrous operations of the Federation last 
year caused terrible waste for the mining industry and the 
country, and due to that certain action is now csscntial 
which might have been otherwise unnecessary. =: is the 
cost of production that has to be lowered in - ier to bring 
the industry into a healthy state again. ‘lhe Executive 
of the Federation prefer to attribute the present condi- 
tion of affairs to the excess of supply over demand, due 
to the increase of the hours now worked. There would 
have been less demand and much larger excess of pro- 
duction if something had not been done to lower the cost. 
The Executive of the Federation cannot control the whole 
mining world. They would like to do so. Arrangements, 
they say, must be made with other coal-producing coun- 
tries to end the present ‘‘ murderous ’’ competition—a 
competition, it is conveniently overlooked, that was in- 
tensified by the developments last year in production in 
other countries through the Executive of the Federation 
not being able to see beyond their noses. And what suc- 
cess did they have during the coal stoppage from their 
persistent but stupid endeavours to get other countries to 
cease their coal trading with this country—a ‘‘ mur- 
derous’’ plan against this country, conceived and advo- 
cated by those gentry who are still kicking against 
adamant economic facts? We despair of ever seeing them 
learning sense. Their best developed capacity appears to 
be in the direction of calling people names, imputing to 
them motives which are altogether outside the range of 
their thoughts, and disowning any share in responsibility 
for grave happenings. One thing they would like to have 
would be a central coal-selling organization which would 
charge prices that would enable the miners to have 
better wages. The fact that high prices might in pre- 
sent circumstances greatly reduce demand and employ- 
ment is an unconsidered trifle. 





— 


Of course, much was said at the conference about the 
Trade Disputes Act. It is all it should not be; it has bad 
intentions (though its authors never even dreamed of them). 
Therefore the work of the Trade Unions, accordins to 
the notions of some of the representatives of the miners, 
should be to defy the law of the land, and combine to 
render nugatory the new measure. And here we have 
real bit of satisfaction. The more intelligent of the mem. 
bers of the Federation said plainly that little use would 
come from the unions combining, and calling a general 
strike. Even in the mining industry, they would not 
get the men completely out as they did last year; and Mr, 
Smith admitted that he was not prepared to lead them 
into a morass. It is a pity he was not of the same way 
of thinking last year. In this talk of action which would 
mean anarchy, the President scents an attempt to wreck 
the Federation, and he is not willing to be a party to 
revolution and destruction. Apparently he has become a 
convert to the more placid ways of constitutional proce. 
dure; but not so the minority of the Executive, headed by 
the flamboyant Cook. They want to merge the whole of 
the Miners’ Unions into one National Union. This is a 
conception of the Minority Movement; and it is not ac- 
ceptable to the President and the more sober-minded mem- 
bers of the Executive. In fact, it is seen that there is a 
definite break in the labour world between those who 
favour revolutionary tactics and those who—weary of 
strikes, destruction of the interests of industry, the pro- 
motion of unemployment, and such-like—are in favour 
of constitutional methods. It appears that even the 
General Council of the Trade Union Congress—stil! 
smarting under last year’s impertinences of the gentle 
Tomsky, who gave them a sound Soviet flagellation for 
calling-off the general strike, and supplied them with in- 
structions as to the ways they should go—are now pro- 
posing a clean cut with the Communists and Russia. 
The sooner they do this publicly and sincerely, the sooner 
will they set themselves right with the public after the 
senseless and illegal proceedings of May last year. In 
this relation, there are the efforts that are being made to 
stimulate interest in the splendid objects and work of the 
Industrial Peace Union, with which many prominent men 
in the industrial and labour world are identified. The pro- 
paganda of the Communists, supported by foreign money, 
has to be met by propaganda; and for this purpose the 
Union asks for £100,000 a year for the next five years. 
That amounts to half a million all told. The Miners’ 
Federation collected and spent over 2 millions sterling 
last year, depleted their own and their associated unions’ 
coffers, ran them into debt, squandered the savings of 
the miners, and led them into debt, and caused the 
country to suffer a loss in production computed at 
£ 300,000,000, to say nothing of the subsidy from the 
National Exchequer. The Industrial Peace Union ask 
for only £100,000 a year for a few years, which, looked 
at from the standpoint of the results of the troubles of 
last year, is a mere fleabite. It would be money well 
spent in a great and needed effort." If it only stopped the 
spread of the insidious poison of the Reds, it would be 4 
small expenditure for a large gain. And it is time the 
country took strong counteractive steps against the men 
who are seeking to undermine our institutions throug! 
pernicious teachings and revolutionary methods. 











Report on Mining Subsidences. 

In later columns we give the salient features, so far as they 
concern the position of gas undertakings in mining areas, of 
the report of the Royal Commission on mining subsidences. 
The Commission have not seen their way to make any recon 
mendations which would, if adopted, materially affect th 
situation of such works under the existing law. 


The Cheapest Gas. 

Middlesbrough has just made a reduction of the price of 
gas by 4d. per 1000 c.ft., which makes it the pre-strike charge 
of 2s. 2d. The ‘‘ North-Eastern Daily Gazette ’’ states that 
at this price ‘‘ the borough can claim to supply the cheapest 
gas in the country.”’ Probably this is the cheapest for ordinary 
consumers, But in Sheffield for the excess consumption be- 
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yond 500,000 c.ft., the charge is 2s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft.; for the 
excess beyond 3,000,000 c.ft., 2s. 1d.; for the excess beyond 
6,000,000 ¢.ft., 1s. 4d. But for ordinary consumers, is there 
any other gas undertaking which can claim equality with 
Middlesbrough ? 


Trade Disputes Act. 


In the House of Lords on Monday last week, the Trade 
Disputes Bill was read the third time and passed. It became 
an Act last Friday. 


The Price of Coal. 


In an interview which appeared in the ‘‘ Evening Stan- 
dard’ last Tuesday, Lord Aberconway bemoaned the condi- 
tions which have brought down the price of coal to its present 
level; and he looks to a central selling organization for the 
whole industry to readjust matters according to his views. He 
distinguishes between central control and central selling. The 
former is impossible; the latter meets with his approval. The 
cutting of prices for the home as well as for the foreign 
market, in his opinion, is due to individual firms selling at 
low prices, and bringing others down in their train. Having 
regard to the fine quality of our coal, he is certain that the 
foreigner would not object to any reasonable price a cartel 
might decide to ask. This appears to be the means by which 
he thinks under-cutting in coal could be stopped. 


Coal Grading, Sampling, and Analyzing. 


At the recent Coal-Cleaning Conference in Edinburgh, 
Mr. F. S. Sinnatt, the Assistant Director of Fuel Research, 
read a paper in which he dealt with the sizing, grading, blend- 
ing, and purification of coal. We discussed some of the points 
he made in our issue for July 13 (p. 82), particularly the one 
regarding blending in its relation to gas making. In his 
annual report (which has also previously been noticed), Dr. 
Lander, the Director of Fuel Research, makes reference to 
these matters. During last year it was, in view of the coal 
stoppage, impossible for the research staff to make ‘any ap- 
preciable progress in the investigation of the methods of 
sampling large commercial consignments of coal; but now 
that the mines are again in operation, the investigation will 
be pressed forward, because the Fuel Research Board, very 
properly, regard the matter as of the utmost importance to the 
country, especially to the export coal trade. It is remarked 
by Dr. Lander that there are indications that.one result of the 
coal stoppage has been greater realization among colliery 
owners and coal exporters of the importance of preparing, 
grading, sampling, and analyzing consignments of coal; and 
he regards as highly important the ascertaining of the effects 
of cleaning, grading, and blending of the various seams as at 
present carried out. With this end in view, samples are taken 
for examination in the laboratory of coals as dispatched from 
the collieries after treatment. The work is being pressed for- 
ward; but it is desired that it should be made clear that 
the ordinary commercial examination of consignments of coal 
does not fall within the province of the Board, and is not 
carried out by the staff. We quite agree that grading, samp- 
ling, and analysis are most important; but it must be insisted 
that any blending at the mines should be performed in con- 
sultation with the users, in order that satisfactory blends for 
special purposes may be realized. 


Pre-War and Current Coal Exports. 


When considering the figures given on a subsequent page 
regarcing the coal exports for the first half of this year, com- 


pared with the last normal corresponding half-year (1925), it’ 


Will }> noted that the foreign coal trade was better in the six 


Months this year—26,318,921- tons, as against 25,848,443 tons. 
But we have to go back to 1913 to see what a substantial 
Shrinkage there has been in our coal business overseas through 
the development of coal production abroad, and the use of oil 
and water power. In the June half of 1913, the quantity of 
Britisi: coal shipped to countries abroad was 35,526,235 tons; 





thus in the six months this year 9,207,314 tons less were ex- 
ported. Excepting Belgium, Holland, Greece, and Finland, all 
European countries took less coal from us last half-year than 
in the same period of 1913. We also sent over a million tons 
less to South America. This is no new thing; the shrinkage 
has been gradually enlarging—perhaps it has now got to its 
end. The “ Iron and Coal Trades’ Review ” gives the average 
monthly f.o.b. price of coal for the six months ended June 
as follows: January, £1 os. 11d.; February, 19s.; March, 
18s. sd.; April, 18s. 6d.; May, 18s. 4d; June, 17s. 10d. 


Unemployment. 

It seems difficult at the present time to keep below the 
million line in respect of unemployment in Great Britain. Since 
the beginning of last month, the total number of persons on 
the registers of the employment exchanges has been above the 
million. On July 4, the figure was 1,053,600; on July 11, 
1,036,500; and July 18, 1,048,000. This last figure was 11,484 
more than in the previous week, but 583,268 fewer than in the 
previous year, when the figures, of course, were affected by 
the miners’ dispute. The 1,048,000 for July 18 was composed 
of 656,600 wholly unemployed; 329,100 temporarily stopped ; 
and 62,300 normally in casual employment. Of the wholly 
unemployed, 538,900 were men, 20,300 boys, 76,200 women, and 
21,200 girls. 


— 
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FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. } 





Aug. 16-17.—IRIsH ASSOCIATION OF Gas MANAGERS.—Annual 
meeting at Cork. 

Sept. 7-9.—NorTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS.— 
Annual general meeting in Dumfries. 

Sept. 13.—NationaL Gas Councit.—Meeting of Central Execu- 
tive Board. 

Sept. 13.—FEDERATION OF Gas EmpLoyerRs.—Meeting. 

Sept. 22.—WaLes AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DIsTRICT INSTITUTION.— 
Meeting at Porthcawl. 

Sept. 23.—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GaS ENGINEERS AND 
ManaGErRS.—Visit to the Torquay Works of the Torquay 
and Paignton Gas Company. 

Sept. 30.—EasTeERN Countries Gas ManaGers’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual meeting at Cambridge. 

Oct. 3-5.—BritisH CommerciaL Gas AssociaTion.—Sixteenth 
annual general meeting and conference at Southampton. 
Oct. 27.—MiIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND MANa- 
GERs.—Autumn general meeting, Grand Hotel, Birming- 

ham, at 2.30. 


INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 
Sept. 12.—Finance Committee. 
Sept. 12.—Council meeting. 
Sept. 12.—Visit to the Shipping Engineering and Machinery 
Exhibition at Olympia. 
Sept. 13.—Education Committee. 


in, 
to 





Absence of Corrosion with Dry Gas. 


’ 


Earlier in the present year, ‘‘ Natural Gas ’’ made reference 
to certain experiments which had been carried out in an en- 
deavour to ascertain to what extent the drying of gas reduced 
the corrosion in pipes and meters. The gas regularly supplied 
to the city was first passed through a new tin meter, and then 
through a glass bottle in which it impinged on sulphuric acid, 
which partly filled the bottle. After this, it went through a 
second new meter similar to the first one. The test covered 
a period of 142 days, during which the meters passed 37,800 
c.ft. of gas. At the end of this time, the first meter on moist 
gas had a hole in one diaphragm, both diaphragms were black, 
and the tin plates were corroded. The meter passing dry gas 
was in perfect condition. Experiments on a semi-commercial 
scale showed no internal corrosion from the effects of dry gas; 
while test pieces and meters exposed simultaneously to moist 
gas ahead of the de-humidifier were badly corroded. The 
writer of the article in question concludes with the remark that 
the results of several years’ investigation and observation of 
conditions found in various parts of the distributing system 
appear to justify the conclusion that the interiors of mains and 
meters suffer practically no corrosion when exposed to dry gas 
—that is, when the dew point of the gas is below the lowest 
temperature reached in the system. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. CuarLes Woop, lately retired City Gas Engineer for 
Bradford, was the recipient, on July 29, of < presentation from 
the City Council, as an appreciation of his services for 46 years 
to the Gas Department. Unfortunately, as in the case of 
several previous presentations’ from various sections of Gas 
Department workers and staff, Mr. Wood’s medical advisers 
would not allow him to be present personally; and he was 
again represented by his eldest son, Mr. A. W. Wood. The 
presentation, which was in the form of a handsome chiming 
‘* granny ’’ clock, was made by the Lord Mayor of Bradford 
(Alderman Richard Johnson), at a gathering at the Town Hall 
of public officers and members of the Gas Committee, over 
which Alderman George Walker (Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee) presided. There was general expression of regret at 
the fact that Mr. Wood could not personally be present, and 
that this health had not kept up so that he could have retired 
in the normal course of events in two years’ time. Mr. Wood, 
who has now left the South Coast, where he was recuperating, 
and is at Harrogate, wrote expressing his deep appreciation 
of the kind thoughts of which this gift was an evidence, and 
said he would treasure it as a reminder of his happy associa- 
tions with members of the City Council. The gift of such a 
clock, it is worthy of note, is particularly suitable in the case 
of Mr. Wood, who has long been a keen horological student. 
Years ago he used to check his time daily by a telegraphic 
time signal from Greenwich to Bradford; and as far back as 
1912 he had a wireless receiving apparatus which gave him a 
daily time check. 


Mr. EDMUND SHAUL, who for the long period of 45 years has 
acted as Gas Manager to the Penrith Urban District Council, 
has tendered his resignation, owing to continued ill-health. 
In regretfully accepting his resignation, Mr. J. G. Sim (the 
Chairman of the Council) eulogized the remarkable service of 
the Shaul] family to Penrith. The present Mr. Shaul’s father 
was, he said, Manager before him for a very long period; and 
they had seen many changes on the works. The gas sold had 
risen from 18 million to over 67 million c.ft. per annum; and 
the responsibilities of the position had increased considerably. 
Mr. Shaul had always shown the greatest attention to duty ; 
and the best wishes of the Council went out to him in his 
retirement. The Council unanimously appointed ‘Mr. JOHN 
CorRIGAN to the vacant position, with duties to commence on 
the 1st inst. Mr. Corrigan has acted as Assistant Manager on 
the works for the past five years, 


Alderman GEORGE RatcuiFFE, leader of the Liberal Party in 
the Leeds City Council, who has accepted nomination as the 
next Lord Mayor of Leeds (under an arrangement by which 
the three parties select the Lord Mayor in turn), is quite well 
known among members of the gas industry, as his chief in- 
terest in Leeds public administration has been as Chairman 
of the Gas Committee, over which he presided for a good many 
years. He took more practical interest in gas manufacture 
and selling—including the work of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’—than most 
laymen may be expected to do. He took over the Gas Chair- 
manship in 1904; and at a time when the coal market was fluc- 
tuating very badly, it was largely due to his personal influence 
that the Department exercised a foresight in long-term con- 
tracts which saved the city many thousands of pounds. 


Mr. FREDERICK WILLIAM EpwortH, of Shipley, a Fuel 
Chemist in the employ of the Bradford Dyers’ Association, 
Ltd., who has gained his B.Sc. in the recent London Univer- 
sity examinations, was formerly a Research Chemist to the 
Richmond Gas and Meter Company, at Warrington, and while 
with that firm gained the ‘‘ Sir Robert Hadfield ”’ prize of £100 
for an essay on the utilization of town gas in industry. Most of 
his preparation for the B.Sc. in chemistry, which he has been 
awarded with second-class ‘honours, has been done in evening 
studies at the Bradford Municipal Technical College. 


Mr. Rip.ey Dixon, who ‘has been with Messrs. N. Hingley & 
Sons, Ltd., since the war, and who formed and managed for 
them the Netherton Coal Company, and subsequently was 
Managing Director of Sterling Coal and Supplies, Ltd., from 
its inception, has now joined the staff of Messrs. Lunt Bros., 
fuel contractors, of 13, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

Mr. Jonn E. Daw has been elected Chairman of Directors 
of the Exeter Gas Light and Coke Company in place of the late 
Mr. G. Hardy Harris. Mr. Daw is the head of a well-known 
firm of Exeter solicitors, and recently resigned the position of 
Registrar of Exeter County Court. 

. 


MOTOR ACCIDENT TO LADY DUCKHAM. 


Information has been in circulation regarding an accident 
in which Lady Duckham was involved. Her friends in the 
gas industry will be gratified to learn that there is now no 
cause for anxiety. The accident occurred last Sunday week. 
Lady Duckham, her mother (Mrs. Peppercorn), Miss Marion 
Duckham, the chauffeur and his wife, and a maid, were pro- 
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' ceeding in Sir Arthur’s car from Havre to St. Jean de luz, 


where they would have been joined by Sir Arthur and the other 
two children later in the week. Miss Marion was dri;i 
the car; and, when 40 miles from Havre, they overtook 
cyclists, who were both on the wrong side of the road. 
Duckham sounded the motor-horn, but neither took any nc tic 
She then proceeded to pass them, when, without any wari:i 
one swerved to the right, just in front of the car. She, 
course, tried to avoid him, and, in so doing, the car ran j 

a ditch and collided with a tree. All the party were suflcring 
from cuts and bruises (with the exception of Mrs. Peppercorn) 
and shock; Lady Duckham being the one to cause the :nost 
anxiety. Sir Arthur chartered a special aeroplane in the after. 
noon immediately he received a telegram from the hospital 
at Verneuil-sur-Avre. At the end of last week, we le:rned 
that the patients were proceeding satisfactorily; and it was 
then hoped that they would be moved to the American Hospital 
in Paris last Sunday. 


ii, 
=<—- 


OBITUARY. 
JOHN T. SHEARD. 


We greatly regret to learn of the death, on July 20, as the 
result of an accident, of Mr. John T. Sheard, Chief Chemist 
to the Sheffield Gas Company. He was knocked down by a 
tramcar, and died the same day from his injuries. 

In former times, Mr. Sheard was well known to readers of 
the ‘‘ JouRNAL,”’ by reason of the contributions which he made 
to our columns, though his own name was not invariably 
associated with these communications. Sometimes he wrote 
under the pseudonym of ‘‘ Owen Merriman.” Looking back 
over old volumes, record is found of the fact that in 1891 he 
was Superintendent of the Bloom Street Gas-Works of the 
Salford Corporation. In April of that year, he accepted the 
post of Manager of the tar and ammonia recovery departinent 
at the Govan Iron-Works, Glasgow. He was appointed 
Chemist to the Sheffield Gas Company in July, 1895. Some 
eight years ago, he patented a process in connection with the 
manufacture of neutral sulphate of ammonia. The object of 
this method was, by the introduction of a simple modification 
of the ordinary working arrangement, to eliminate free acid 
from the resulting sulphate at practically no expense. 

Mr. Sheard was a member of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers and a Fellow of the Chemical Society. 
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FUEL CONFERENCE, 1928. 


Big Preparations. 

The organization of a Fuel Conference in connection with the 
World Power Conference is an imposing matter; and, in view 
of the extensiveness of the arrangements, the work has to be 
taken in hand at an early date. There has been mention from 
time to time of the Fuel Conference which is to be held in 
London next year; and already we have received from Mr. M. 
W. Burt, who is Joint General Secretary with Mr. Sholto 5S. 
Ogilvie, information concerning the well-advanced preliminary 
arrangements. 

The Conference is to be held at the Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington, from Sept. 24 to Oct. 6 next year. The Hon. 
Presidentship has been accepted by the Rt. Hon. the Ear! of 
Balfour, K.G., O.M.; and Sir Alfred Mond is to be the Presi- 
dent of the Fuel Conference. The chief participating industries 
are coal, oil, gas, and chemicals; and they are strongly repre- 
sented through their nominees to the Fuel Conference Com- 
mittee and the Technical Committee. Representatives of addi- 
tional interested organizations will later be added to the 
Fuel Committee. The member countries of the World Power 
Conference are arranging to participate in the Fuel Conference 
to the fullest possible extent by the presentation of papers under 
the various headings of the technical programme, and by the 
attendance of representative delegations. In order to shorten 
the proceedings, and to focus the attention of the Conference on 
the most important aspects of the subjects to be covered, apart 
from exceptional cases, only authoritative reports from repre- 
sentative bodies in each participating country will be accepted. 

It is noticed that among the members of the Fuel Conference 
Committee are Sir David Milne-Watson, D.L., President of 
the National Gas Council, and, also representing the same or- 
ganization, Alderman J. H. Lloyd.’ Included in the lis! are 
also the President of the Institution of Gas Engineers (Mr. 
H. D. Madden), Mr. C. F. Botley, Sir Dugald Clerk, K.3.E., 
F.R.S., Dr. C. H. Lander, and Dr. E. W. Smith, the !ast- 
named being Joint Technical Secretary with Mr. E. J. Fottrell. 
Of the Technical Committee, Dr. Lander is the Chairman 

The technical programme is to be divided into five classes. 
(1) Solid Fuel; (2) Liquid Fuel; (3) Gaseous Fuel; (4) Fuel 
Utilization (General); (5) General Aspects. The divisions of 
the programme are: (1) Composition and Classification of 
Fuels; (2) Preparation of Fuels; (3) Storage, Handling, and 
lransmission of Fuels; (4) Utilization of Fuels. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Tue ‘* Electrical Times ’’ thas informed its readers that the 
Eltham Housing Estate of the Woolwich Borough Council has 
been a thorn in the flesh of the gas interests ever since it was 
planned. From what we know of the 
position of affairs there, the Estate 
itself has not been a thorn in anybody’s 
flesh; it is the electrical equipment that has been a thorn in 
the pockets and comfort of the occupants of the houses. In 
consequence, their attitude not long since was such a thorn in 
the sides of the Borough Council and those responsible for the 
Electricity Department that the latter hopped, with an alacrity 
that was amusing, from their then current charges to lower 
ones. That act gave justification for the grievance of the con- 
sumers that the all-in price of only 2d. for electricity for light- 
ing and cooking and for the hire of appliances was too much 
for them. There could not have been a clearer acknowledg- 
ment of the truth of this than the rapid departure to the two- 
part tariff, which, it is easy to show, places the Eltham tenants 
—having regard to the charges including their equipment—in 
a preferential position over the other electricity consumers in 
Woolwich. An ‘ Electrical Times’”’ representative has been 
visiting Eltham, and has obtained some figures, to examine 
which is interesting. The change was made not because 
there was a desire to advantage the consumers.who proclaimed 
their preference for gas, but because the despdtic Labour- 
Socialist Council have a deeply-rooted aversion to private enter- 


prise. 


Eltham Revisited. 


The new tariff consists of a fixed 
charge, based on £416 per KW. maxi- 
mum demand of lamps installed, with a 
secondary charge of $d. per unit for all electricity consumed. 
For standard equipment, the fixed charge, it is said, works 
out to 2s. per week ; and this is collected by the Council’s rent 
collectors. For standard equipment the fixed charge is there- 
fore £45 4S. per annum, or 41 6s. per quarter. Payment for 
the energy consurhed is through a prepayment meter. The 
great point made by our contemporary is as to what has hap- 
pened to consumption since the change in tariff was effected. 
It only came into force on Nov. 1 last year. Taking the 
figures from Dec. 1, the end of February gives three months’ 
experience. From our point of view it is not the consumption, 
but what it represents financially as a business proposition, 
that is the important thing. But regarding consumption, it 
must not be forgotten that the three months named were par- 
ticularly fine ones for developing it—in view of the coal 
position, Christmas time, and wintry conditions. A_ table 
in our contemporary gives the figures for the consumption in 
nine houses, selected at random, on the Estate for December 
to February, 1925-26, under the 2d. all-in charge, and for the 
corresponding period of 1926-27 under the two-part tariff. 


New Figures. 


| 
| 
Case | | Units Used. 
No. Days | | Days. 


Déc., Jan., Feb., 1925-26. 


Dec., Jan., Feb., 1926.27. 





Units Used. 





Actual. | go Day Qr. | Actual. go Day Qr. 


WO ONauwsewrne | 


— seen anna 
| 102 100s 286 
102 183 656 
239 187 326 
183 353 860 
64 103 220 
58 105 41 
97 203 
66 337 
95 486 
| 





Units per go day qc. Totalizggunits. . . . . 5303 





| 


Per bees. 164. .- «-<¢ © » « oe 
Average increase in consumption per house = 310 p.ct. 


Now let us take the average consump- 
tion of 590 units per house for the three 
months ending February last. At 3d. 
per unit, they cost £1 4s. 7d., which, 
addei to the £1 6s., makes £2 10s. 7d. for the quarter. 
Dividing this by the 590 units, we get an average price of 
103d. per unit for electricity, hire of apnaratus, maintenance, 
interest, sinking fund, and all the other outgoings connected 
with the business of electricity supply, including collection and 
clerical work. If we take the consumption in 53 days of one 
hous: holder—the one consuming 860 units—it will be found 
that the 4d. per unit works out to £1 15s. 10d.; adding to 
this the fixed charge for a standard equipment of £1 6s., 
makes £3 1s. 10d., which averages o°86d. per unit for every- 
thine associated with the supply. If for the same consumer 
We utilize the figure adjusted to a ninety-day quarter, we 
have . consumption of 1470 units, which at 3d. amounts to 
43 1s. 3d. for electricity, plus the fixed charge of £1 6s.— 


fhe Figures 
Examined. 


| make the best of a bad job has been fairly general. 


making £4 7s. 3d. This averages out, on the 1470 units, to 
o°71d. per unit—1-29d. less per unit than he paid on the pre- 
viously existing 2d. tariff. In a second table, we have a sum- 
mary of data relating to consumption, income, and expenditure 
on maintenance. We find from this that in the twelve months 
ending December last 724,588 units of electricity were consumed 
on the Estate. In the same period, the maintenance costs 
amounted to 4/546 1s. 8d., which averages o°18d. per unit. If 
we subtract the o'18d. from the o°86d. per unit—the income 
per unit received from the householder using 860 units in 53 
days—it leaves only o°68d. per unit for electricity, interest, 
sinking fund charges, and other expenses appertaining to the 
supply. Deducting the same o°18d. per unit for maintenance 
from the o71d., the average payment for the 1470 units, on a 
ninety-day basis, we ‘have left only 0°53d. per unit to cover all 
charges. Our contemporary in its ‘‘ Tables of Electricity 
Supply Costs and Records ”’ does not give the generating costs, 
&c., for Woolwich, so that we are unable to make comparison 
with this figure of o°53d. per unit. But this we do know (from 
another set of tables), that the ordinary tariffs for Woolwich 
are lighting, 6d. flat, and varying contracts, 2°9d.; heating 
and cooking, 1d. ; power (combined domestic lighting, heating, 
and cooking), 2d.; all-electric, o-8d. In view of these figures 
we wonder what the consumers of Woolwich who are paying 
6d. for lighting, 2d. for combined lighting, heating, and cook- 
ing, or 1d. for cooking and heating, with 6d. for lightinz, 
think of such charges at Eltham as o°68d. and 0°53d. to cover 
electricity, interest, sinking fund charges, and all establishment 
expenses. It would be interesting if our contemporary would 
now write another article and justify the figures from the finan- 
cial standpoint. The supply of these houses on the Eltham 
Eastate is not an hour-by-hour continuous load, but an inter- 
mittent one. We have no doubt the lighting and cooking 
habits of the residents are much the same, so that demand 
would be simultaneous; anyway the lighting would come on 
the ordinary lighting peak load. By the way, we suggest to the 
‘* Electrical Times ’’—it need not tell its competitors anything 
about this—that the volume of its advertisements would in- 
crease immensely if it reduced the price to (say) 5s. per inser- 
tion per page. Whether volume -would supply financial justifi- 
cation for the step, we leave our contemporary to say. 


Much as the Government electricity 

Critic of the Scottish scheme is looked upon doubtfully by 
Scheme. numerous electricity experts as being 
something which will not fulfil expec- 

tations, there is a general feeling in the industry that what 


cannot be helped must be endured. So the pious resolution to 
Even 
now there are some engineers who are not prepared to swallow 


everything that emerges from the Electricity Commissioners, 


and is faithfully endorsed by the Central Electricity Board— 
according to statutory plan. The Central Board are by legis- 
lation top dogs; actually, the Electricity Commissioners are 
still supreme. ‘‘ A Supply Engineer ’’ has been examining the 
Scottish scheme, and finds it wanting. The article which has 
resulted from his critical survey of the project makes doleful 
reading for those who were strong in the belief that much good 
was coming out of it. He does not like these schemes being 
thrust on to the industry without public inquiry. ‘‘ This may 
be good policy for some of the parties concerned; it does not 
appear to be good policy for the electricity supply industry as 
a whole.”’ And he asserts without fear or trembling that 
the burden of the huge outlay with which the industry is 
threatened will have to be carried in one shape or another 
by the industry, either—this is awful to contemplate—as an 
increased price of supply, or unsound finance. What has 
been urged before is submitted again—that, if the increased 
price of supply should coincide with the advent of a 
Labour Government, a specious case would be made out for 
nationalizing the whole electricity business—at any rate, so far 
as what may be termed the “‘ wholesale” side of it is con- 
cerned. It is nothing but nationalization that is the objective 
of the Labour members of municipal bodies who advocate elec- 
tricity for all. It is not with them economy, efficiency, labour 
saving, or anything in that category; it is the realization of a 
political ambition they are after—nationalizaton vid municipali- 
zation. And they are desirous that even the compulsory use 
of electricity, as on the Eltham Estate, shall subscribe to this 
end. There are not a few of these autocratic individuals who 
are, out of consideration for their own economy, consumers of 
gas while compelling other people to be electricity users. 


That by the way. ‘A Supply Engi- 

Financial Disaster neer ’’ shows how mythical is the idea 
Feared. that the cost of generation is going to 

be reduced in a manner which “ will 


react quickly on the cost of energy to the consumer.’’ Seeing 
that the cost of generation probably does not amount to more 
than 20 p.ct. of the total outlay for the supply of an ordinary 
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consumer, there would have to be an‘ impgssibly Jarge economy ‘| 


in the cost of generation (and transmission and transforma- 
tion) for the price, to the consumer .to be appreciably affected. 
He is concerned, too, about the voltage of 132,000 between 
phases forthe overhead. primary lines,, In his opinion, the 


} 


question for-consideration is not how 132,o00-volt transmission | 


lines have stood up in Continental and American atmospheric 
conditions, but how they will stand-up in the island atmo- 
spheric conditions of Great Britain, which are peculiar and 
altogether different. In the, Central Scotland area the trans- 
mission and transforming stations rendered necessary by the 
scheme are costed at 2} millions sterling. The annual charges 
on about 3 millions sterling for standardization of frequency, 
he; places at 4,181,000, which burden will fall upon the elec- 
tricity industry as a whole, as will the expenditure in the 
same direction for other areas. It is estimated by the Central 
Board that for the Central Scottish scheme alone {£)2,204,034 
will haye to be spent on transmission lines and transforming 
stations; and. £2,921,250 on the standardization of frequency. 
In addition, owners of selected staitons will have to spend 
4:850,000 on extensions—a total of £)5,975,284. In his sum- 
ming-up, the critic says the scheme, based upon highly theore- 
tical and debatable estimates, will require the utmost skill of 
an unusually able Central Authority to carry it out without 
financial or technical disaster. There is a nasty thrust in the 
winding-up question : ‘‘ When all is said and done, what are 
the advantages which the public will derive therefrom,. espe- 
cially the owners of the 6880 25-period motors connected with 
the Clyde Valley Company’s mains? It certainly seems hard 
te discover in this scheme any reliable factor of financial 
satety, 





Ernest Tennant, a foreman at the 
White Rose Dairy, New Earswick, 

0d near York, was engaged in one of his 
ordinary duties—looking after a hay cutter driven by an eicc- 
tric ‘motor—when he fell,.‘and-was found to‘be: dead. At the 
inquest on the 25th ult., an electrician stated that, on exaniin- 
ing the machine after the accident, he found the wires had 
been broken. As the motor was not earthed, its casing would 
have a-250-volt current passing through it. Respecting ihe 
earthing; the Solicitor to the York Corporation (Mr. R. Ander- 
son) stated that one of the clauses in their contracts required 
that anyone making additions or alterations to electrical. piant 
should inform the Corporation, who would test it. The pro. 
prietor of the dairy mentioned that he had hired the motor 
from the Corporation every season for the last five years. ‘This 
year he purchased it outright; and the Corporation knew he 
was having it installed. ‘* Accidental death ’’ was the verdict. 
There was some excitement in the Main Road, Darnall, Shef 
field,-on the 25th ult. Electric line testing was proceeding, 
when a-wire fused, and an explosion occurred. Two mén 
were badly burned. They were taken to the Infirmary, where 
one was detained, and the other allowed to go home, after 
having his injuries dressed. Following the explosion, a bed- 
room over a grocer’s shop was found to be alight. Under the 
bedroom floor are a number of electric wires; and it is believed 
the trouble with the outside cable caused the mischief. There 
was failure pf the electricity supply at Weymouth last Tues- 
day, owing to a workman accidentally piercing a main cable. 
The failure lasted an huur; the memory of the shock he had 
will last the workman the whole of his lifetime. 


Mishaps. 









EDUCATION IN THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


A Highly Successful Course. 


r™ 
> 


In last week’s issue of the ‘‘ JoURNAL,’’ we published a photo- | 


graph of those who attended a training course arranged by the | 


Board of Education for teachers of Gas Engineering, Gas 
Supply, and cognate subjects, which was held at the West- 
minster Training College and the Westminster Technical In- 
stitute from July 16 to 22. It was attended by 21 teachers 
from Liverpool, Wigan, Huddersfield, Bradford, Birmingham, 
South Wales, Bristol, Reading, East Ham, Hackney, Totten- 
ham, and Westminster. About half of them were specially 
released by their employers, and the others gave up an equiva- 
lent part of their holiday in order to take advantage of the 
course. : 

At the opening meeting on July 16, Prof. Smithells, C.M.G., 


F.R.S., took the chair, and the teachers were welcomed by - 


Mr. A. Abbott, C.B.E., on behalf of the Board of Education, 
and by Mr. F. W. Goodenough, C.B.E., on behalf of the 
Gas Education Committee. Two afternoons were-devoted to 
visits to the Technical: Section of the Gas Sales Depart- 
merit of the Gas Light and Coke Company and to the 
Nine Elms Gas-Works; and the rest of the time was divided 
into three equal portions. 
tures and discussions on methods of teaching, a second by 
blackboard and other forms of drawing, or to laboratory work 
in gas supply, and the third by lectures on special subjects by 
prominent men in or associated with the gas industry. 

An Inspector of the Technological Branch of the Board of 
Education organized the course, and was responsible also for 
the work in methods of teaching. Mr. J. C. Brierley, M.Sc., 
A.M.1.Mech.E., supervised the drawing, and Mr. F. C. Smith 
took charge of the laboratory work. In the special lectures 
Mr. J. Stanley Thorman dealt with ‘‘ Modern Practice in Car- 
bonization,’’ Mr. R. J. Rogers with ‘‘ Modern Domestic 
Gas ‘Appliances and their Installation,’ Mr. G. M. Gill, 
M.Inst.C.E., with ‘‘ The Necessary Equipment of a Modern 
Gas-Works,”’ Mr. Stephen Lacey, B.Sc., A.M.Inst.C.E., with 
‘* Technical Training in Gas Supply,’* and Dr. C. H. Lander 
discussed ‘*‘ Some Wider Aspects of Fuel Utilization, especially 
as affecting the Gas Industry.’”” Mr. Thorman and Mr. Lacey 
spoke from the point of view of examiners, and Mr. Smith, of 
Tottenham, another examiner under the Scheme, also at- 
tended. The Chairmen for the special lectures were Messrs. 
T. Hardie, M:Inst.C.E., John Terrace, M.Inst.C.E., Samuel 
Glover, M.Inst.C.E., A. Abbott, C.B.E., and W. R. Davies, 
C.B. 

Throughout the course the utmost keenness, enthusiasm, 
and good fellowship prevailed; and at a meeting held on the 
last evening the teachers expressed their high appreciation of 
the arrangements and of the nature of the work. 


-— 
> 


Ammonia Losses in Effluent Liquor.—A printer’s error oc- 
curred in connection with the advertisement of the Chemical 
Engineering and Wilton’s Patent Furnace Company, Ltd., on 
p. 202 of last week’s ‘‘ JournaL.’’ The correct reading of the 
second paragraph ‘at the side of the illustration is as follows: 
‘* Ammonia losses in effluent practically nil.” 
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One of these was occupied by lec- | 
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PRIMARY DECOMPOSITION OF COAL. 
TEMPERATURE OF INITIAL DECOMPOSITION. 


[Abstract of Fuel Research Technical Paper No. 16 of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research.*} 


The temperatures at which coals begin to decompose is of 
technical importance. What, however, is meant by ‘‘ tem- 
perature of initial decomposition ’’? Apart from the doubt as 
to whether moisture and gases (probably occluded) driven off 
at temperatures below 110° C. should be considered as part 
of the coal substance, there is the further doubt whether de- 
composition-may set in at a temperature lower than that at 
which vapours are given off, or whether some portion of 
the coal. substance is driven. off without any actual decom- 
position of any- constituent of the coal. Moreover, the tem+ 
peratures at which changes are observed undoubtedly vary with 
the precise conditions of the experiment. The investigation 
described in Technical Paper No. 16 was carried out by Dr. 
J. G. King and R. E. Wilgress to determine the temperatures 
of decomposition of certain coals under, conditions which ex- 
cluded influences other than heat; and it was decided that 
the evidence of decomposition should be the appearance of 
vapour or drops of an oily nature. 

In gas and coke manufacture the question of the temperature 
of initial decomposition does not enter into the major opera- 
tions, but in subsidiary processes it has an effect which does 
not appear to have been fully recognized. Thus, in the pre- 
heating of coal for the elimination of moisture, it has been 
assumed that a temperature of the order of 250° C. may be 
used. It is shown in the paper that such temperature cannot 
be employed without some change in the coal substance. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The coals chosen numbered six, and were of the following 
types: Peat, lignite, bituminous strongly caking (Mitchell 
Main), bituminous medium caking (Dalton Main), bitu- 
minous non-caking (Ellistown -Main), and anthracite. The 
results of the investigation show that coal, when care- 
fully heated out of contact with free oxygen, decomposes to 
produce visible amounts of liquid oils at temperatures vary- 
ing from 180° C. for peat to 215° to 245° C. for bituminous 
coals. This decomposition continues for some hours at least 
if the coal is maintained at the initial temperature. With 
bituminous coals the temperature of initial decomposition ap- 
pears to increase with increasing oxygen content and decreas 
ing carbon content. The evolution of water from coal in the 
absence of air is a gradual process, but with certain coals there 
are temperatures at which the rate of evolution is accelerated. 
With bituminous coals. the first acceleration of moisture evo 
lution coincides with the appearance of oil vapour. 


. Published by H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, W.C. 2; price, 
od. net. 
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Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.— he 
Autumn. General Meeting of-the-Association: will be*held-in the 
Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on Thursday, Oct. 27, at-2.30 p.10-_ 
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WATERLESS 
GASHOLDERS 


We are licensed to manufacture -and erect WATERLESS 
GASHOLDERS in the BRITISH ISLES, “including 
IRISH FREE STATE, the BRITISH DOMINIONS, 
COLONIES, and PROTECTORATES of the BRITISH 
CROWN. 

During the past 12 years 122 WATERLESS GASHOLDERS 
have been erected in different parts of the World, having 
capacities varying from 30,000 c.ft. to 15,000,000 c.ft., with 
a total capacity of 2943 million c.ft. 

This demonstrates the EFFICIENCY and POPULARITY 
of the WATERLESS SYSTEM, which has many undoubted 
advantages, as emphasised below :— 


Lower capital cost than any Economy in Painting. No dis- 


other type of Holder. coloration. 
Accessibility to all working parts 


Less weight than any other of Holder whilst in operation. 


type of Holder. Constant pre-determined pressure. 
Cheaper Foundations. Dry Gas. 


More speedy erection. No. Anti-freezers. required. 


We are prepared to give designs and quotations for WATERLESS GAS- 
HOLDERS complete up to any capacity,‘ and solicit your valued enquiries. 














Per--- DEMPSTER -soet 


SEMOUNT IRONWORKS 


ES LAND 


Yorks. 





ENa. 
*>Phone :— 
261 ELLAND. 


Telegrams t— 
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BRITISH ROAD TAR ASSOCIATION. 





TAR DISTILLING, COKE OVEN, AND GAS INDUSTRIES MEET AT LUNCHEON. 


At the invitation of Sir David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L , a number of representative members of the tar distilling, 
coke oven, and gas industries met at lunchéon, at the Savoy Hotel, Strand, W.C., on Wednesday last, July 27, upon the 


The chair was occupied by Sir David Milne-Watson; and 
seats at the top table were allotted to The Right Hon. the Earl 
of Dunmore, V.C., D.S.O., M.V.O., Mr. W. J. U. Woolcock, 
C.B.E., Mr. S. Henshaw, F.1.C., Mr. W. J. A. Butterfield, 
F.1.C., A.M.Inst.C.E., Mr..A. W. Smith, Mr. R. W.. Foot, 
O0.B.E., Mr. Escott E. Wood, Mr. E. S. Shrapnell-Smith, 
C.B.E., F.C.S., Mr. J. H. Ellis, Alderman Chas. Bird, C.B.E., 
Mr. H. D. Madden, M.Inst.C.E., M,I.Mech.E., Mr. M. H. 
Kellett, Mr, W. A. Lee, C.B.E., and Mr. R. T. Nugent. 
‘ The Loyal Toast having been submitted from the Chair, 

Sir Davip Mitne-Watson said: I am pleased to welcome 
you here to-day to meet members of the coke oven and gas 
industries. My object is two-fold. First, to pay a well-de- 
served tribute to those gentlemen of both these industries, and 
also of the tar-distilling industry, who, by their joint en- 
deavours during the past eighteen months, have done so much 
to lay a firm foundation for the British Koad Tar Association ; 
and, secondly, to celebrate the ratification of its constitution. 


UsEFUL SPADE-WoRK. 


If am sure we are all agreed that we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to the representatives from the three industries who, 
under Mr. Head’s able chairmanship, have done so much use- 
ful spade-work in preparing the ground in such a way that the 
British Road Tar Association will be in a position to cominence 
operations under the most favourable auspices: I can assure 
you, from my own personal knowledge, that a very great deal 
of the most painstaking and conscientious work has been done 
by these gentlemen in furthering the cause which we all have 
at heart—namely, the steady use of British tar for British 
roads. 

To Extenp THE Use oF BritisH Roap Tar. 


As you will be aware, the principal objects of the Association 
are to encourage and develop the use of refined tar for road 
purposes, and to organize a campaign of publicity regarding its 
manifold uses in this connection. Simultaneously, it is pro- 
posed to organize and undertake additional research and ex- 
periment for the purpose of extending the use of British road 
tar, and generally, by means of an educational campaign, to 
convince both road makers and road users of the economic 
benefits accruing—not to them alone, but to the country in 
general—from the use of tar. It may be asked: ‘‘ Why should 
it be necessary to-day to set out to extol the virtues of tar?”’ 
“ Surely,’’ it will be said, ‘‘ the experience of the past thirty 
years has firmly established tar as an ideal road making and 
road surfacing material.’’ Indeed, I cannot do better than 
quote the authoritative report of the Royal Commission on the 
coal mining industry—namely, that the bye-products of carboni- 
zation ‘‘ have rendered possible the great improvement in the 
highways that has resulted from the treatment of road surfaces 
with tar.’”’ Immense quantities of tar are so employed to-day 
—approximately, half-a-million tons. But the very fact that 
it has proved so successful ever since it was first used, has led 
to its virtues being taken for granted; and little or no pub- 
licity has been given to the fact that tar is just as capable of 
meeting the exacting requirements of the road maker of to- 
day as it was of satisfying the conditions obtaining when it 
was first employed on roads. The Joint Tar Committee has 
been largely engaged in bringing this fact prominently to the 
notice of highway authorities and road users; and it will 
form part of the work of the British Road Tar Association to 
continue to disseminate this knowledge. 

The immense increase in the volume of road traffic which 
has taken place since the war years has called for a pro- 
gramme involving not only the building of wider and additional 
highways, but vastly improved methods of construction. This 
great post-war programme, for which large funds have been 
specially allocated, naturally attracted the attention of those 
interested in other materials suitable for road construction. 
Widespread publicity has been given to the various applica- 
tions of those materials. I do not criticize this publicity. What 
I wish to point out is that the absence of any sustained pub- 
licity campaign in fegard to tar has led a large section of the 
peblic into the erroneous belief that, with the changed circum- 
stinces, tar has ceased to be able to fill the réle which it has 
hitherto filled, and that newer and more suitable materials have 
ar:ived to take its place. That is a most unfortunate de- 
lusion, and I know of none more calculated adversely to affect, 
from the economic standpoint, the scheme of road construc- 
tion to which this country is now pledged. 


AN IMPORTANT BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


I have already suggested that the increased use of British tar 
for road purposes will prove of economic advantage to the 
country in general. I Say this advisedly: Tar, as you are all 





occasion of the constitution of the British Road Tar Association. 





aware, is one of the main products of the carbonization of coal. 
The two industries engaged in the carbonization of coal are 
the coke oven industry and the gas industry. These two in- 
dustries are essentially British industries, maintained by 
British capital and maintaining British labour, and dealing 
with British raw material. Again, the secondary. process— 
namely, the distillation of tar—is entirely in the hands of 
British firms. It*is therefore throughout a British industry ; 
and it does appear to be somewhat anomalous that, whereas a 
practically unanimous vote is accorded to (say) an Empire Mar- 
keting Week, yet there are still to be found advocates—includ- 
ing on some occasions even the Press—of the use of foreign 
materials in place of British material as good as, if not better 
than, the imported article, and at the same time cheaper. Let 
everyone rest assured that, with the resources, equipment, and 
organization at the disposal of the British Road Tar Associa- 
tion, it will be possible to place on the market as suitable and 
as inexpensive a material as any in existence to-day. 


Lorp BaLFrour’s VIEWS. 


In these circumstances, it was indeed somewhat unfortunate 
that at the time when this Association was coming into ex- 
istence, an eminent Minister of the Crown highly respected by 
all of us—namely, Lord Balfour—in the course of a debate on 
the Pollution of Rivers, made statements which were capable 
of the. interpretation that local authorities should in the future 
refrain from using British tar for roads. Owing to the some- 
what misleading inferences that can be drawn from the phrase- 
ology used by Lord Balfour, certain sections of the Press not 
unnaturally jumped to the conclusion that he was advocating 
the use of imported toad materials in preference to British tar ; 
and certain prominent journals definitely advocated the prefer- 
ential use of such imported materials. I do not-propose, even 
if I had the knowledge, to give an address on the pollution of 
rivers; but I must very briefly touch on this subject, as 1 think 
I can in a few words lay the ‘* bogey” which has been. raised 
—namely, that of the many sources of pollution, one of the 
most recent and menacing is the use of tar-on roads. 

It gives me gréat pleasure to be able this afternoon ‘to read 
to you a letter which I have just received from Lord Balfour, 
in reply to one in which I drew his attention to the effect that 
his speech in the House of Lords might have on this great 
British industry of tar making. It is, I think you will agree 
with me, quite a worthy letter from such a great man: 


July 26, 1927. 
Dear Sir Davip MILNE-WatTsoN, 

In reference to your letter of the 22nd, I have referred to the 
report of my speech in ‘* Hansard,” and I see that it is possible 
to interpret it as meaning that all roads on which tar derived 
from coal is used pollute our rivers. This is not, of course, what 
I intended to say. 

It is only the roads which border on rivers—a very small 
minority of all the roads in the country—which have an injurious 
effect on fish life. Elsewhere the use of tar is, as might be 
expected, quite innocuous. I entirely agree with you in attach- 
ing much value to the maximum utilization of this most im- 
portant product of our great coal industry. , 

If you think it worth while, you are quite at liberty to publish 


this letter. . 
Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) BaLFour. 


Really, it is a handsome letter, which at any rate shows 
that Lord Balfour certainly had not in his mind any injury 
being done to British tar. He did not know of this lunch; but 
I am very pleased he has given me permission to read this 
letter to you. 


INSIGNIFICANT POLLUTION BY ROAD Tar. 


It is admitted on all sides that the amount of pollution 
caused by road tar is in itself insignificant in comparison with 
other polluting agencies—notably sewage and industrial 
effluents. But further—and this is a vital fact almost invari- 
ably overlooked when reference is made to this subject—the 
Joint Committee on Damage to Fisheries appointed by the 
Ministries of Transport and Agriculture apprehended danger 
from pollution in the case of those roads only which drain 
directly into fishing streams. What proportion of the roads 
of this country drain directly into fishing waters? The pro- 
portion is practically negligible, about 5 p.ct. of the total road 
mileage of this country. In those few cases, we do not pro- 
pose—nor shall we propose until further research work has 
enabled us to put forward an absolutely non-toxic tar—to advo- 
cate the use of tar on those stretches of-road. The fish of the 
country can feel perfectly satisfied as to that. [ Laughter. ] 

Bearing this fact in mind, can anyone with any sense of pro- 
portion or fairness suggest that any useful purpose can be 
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served by advocating the use of imported materials upon the 
remaining 95 p.ct. of road mileage? I have no hesitation in 
saying that anyone with a knowledge of the facts is doing a 
great disservice to British industry, and thus to the country at 
large, in discouraging the use of a British product admirably 
adapted for the purpose. It must be remembered that any 


restriction upon the use of any one of the products of coal 
carbonization must immediately cause a serious repercussion . 
upén those great industries primarily dependent on the other 
products of carbonization, and thus detrimentally react upon 
the‘coal industry itself. [‘* Hear, hear.’’] 


** Buy BrivisH Goons.” 


I was very gratified to see the statement made in the House 
of Commons last Monday by the President of the Board of 
Trade, when he said : 


The policy to encourage people in this country to buy British 
goods was a very sound one. The more it could be carried out, 
the less the margin in the adverse trade balance was going to 
be. Incidentally, it would mean more people at work, and pos- 
sibly more money for developing other markets. . . . We must 
consider the hore market a great deal more. 


I am therefore taking this opportunity of asking the Govern- 
ment for fair play for. our home industries. I feel-sure we 
shall get the help of the Press in this matter. I would ask 
them actively to assist industry in this country by letting it 
be known widely that there is to-day a ‘home product which is 
in every way suitable for roads of every description, with the 
exception at present of that minute percentage which drains 
directly into fishing waters. 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD Conpbuct EXPERIMENTS. 

As an industrialist, | was, as I have already said, very grati- 
fied to read the statement by Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister ; but. I 
should like to emphasize the truth of the old adage that ‘‘ An 
ounce of practice is worth a ton of precept.’’ It is not as if 
the road tar industry were asking the Government for any 
financial assistance, or even for a protective tariff to be im- 
posed in its favour. We are merely asking the Government 
to avail themselves of the opportunity which now presents itself 
of themselves putting into practice the policy they advocate. 
They have, under the Roads Improvement Act, authority to 
conduct experiments for the improvement of the construction 
of roads. We suggest that they should conduct experiments 
to ascertain the extent to which tar, properly prepared, can 
profitably be employed. I may say that this Association of 
ours will be willing and ready at all times to place its know- 
ledge and experience at the disposal of the Ministry. We are 
ourselves satisfied that British tar, properly mixed with other 
British materials, and properly laid, is capable of producing 
as good results as those obtained from any other material ; 
and we are confident that the Ministry’s experiments should 
leave no room for any suggestion that it is necessary to rely 
upon the importation of foreign materials in order to make 
British roads the best in the world. 


Tar MAKES THE Best AND SaFrest RoapDs. 


In this connection, I should like to emphasize one particular 
aspect of the problem of road making. Not only does tar 
make the best roads, but it-also makes the safest roads. 
[‘*‘ Hear, hear.’’] All who drive their own cars know the 
anxiety involved in driving on a wet day over the super-slip- 
pery surface of some of the most recent of our new roads, and 
the relief they experience when they reach a stretch which is 
covered with a black, roughish-looking material which, while 
as smooth to drive upon as the slide which they have left, 
makes them feel at once that the danger of skidding is over. 
That roughish-looking surface is tarmacadam; and -if there 
were more of it throughout the country, accidents from skid- 
ding would be enormously reduced in number. This question 
of motor accidents, be it noted, is one which deserves the most 
anxious consideration by every highway authority throughout 
the country. 


PROSPERITY TO THE NEW ASSOCIATION. 


Now, having, as I hope, laid for good the ‘‘ bogey ”’ to which 
I have referred; having established that it need not deter the 
Government from applying to tar, both in word and deed, their 
slogan of ‘‘ Buy British Goods;’’ and having indicated that 
we who represent the road tar industry are ready at all times 
to demonstrate the faith that is in us—that tar is second to 
none as a road making and road surfacing medium—there is 
nothing left for me to do but to thank once more all those 
who have worked so hard and achieved so much for the in- 
dustry in the past, and to wish all prosperity and success to 
the newly-born Association, which, uniting, as it does, in one 
body all the varied interests engaged in the production and 
marketing of tar, will, we know, carry on the work which has 
been so well begun, and secure for road tar the universal ac- 
knowledgment of its merits. I give you the toast of ‘* The 
British Road Tar Association,”’ coupling with it the names of 
Mr. Woolcock, of the Association of British Chemical Manu- 
facturers; Mr. Henshaw, of the Staffordshire Chemical Com- 





pany;’ and Mr, Head, the Chairman of the Joint Tar Con.- 
mittee. 
Tue Tar Distittinc INDUSTRY. 


Mr. W. J. .U. Wootcock, C.B.E., replying to the toast «1 
behalf of the tar distilling industry, said: Sir David Miln - 
Watson knows better than anyone in this room exactly wh it 
are the facts of the case with which he has dealt. Moreove;, 
he has dealt with these facts very fully. There is not a singe 
point he has missed, and nothing he might have referred 0 
which he has not referred to. It only remains for me, there- 
fore—apart from expressing my personal thanks for thé kisd 
way in which this toast has been received—to support what 
has said. We are all of us very much interested in the forni- 
tion of the British Road Tar Association. I emphasize ‘ie 
word ‘ British,’’ as Sir David has done. It really represents 
the effort of manufacturers in this country. The history of (ur 
production, of course, is very typical in some respects of tie 
history of British effort. Every characteristic with which we 
are endowed can be found among those who are representative 
of the British tar industry. We began, as we always do begin 
in this country, with a product which was more or less a Waste 
product—a product which is fortuitously produced in larye 
quantities, and for which some use must be found. History 
goes on, and uses are found for it, in one direction and another, 
until finally we arrive at the employment of tar on roads. 
then, in the typical British way, knowing that tar is the best 
product that can be used on our roads, we do not bother very 
much to tell anybody about it. We just go along and supply 
it, and everybody finds it useful. The demand grows and 
grows to such an extent that competitors spring up with other 
materials which might possibly, in certain circumstances, be 
useful on roads. [Laughter.] They are rather powerful coi- 
petitors. They have control of a weapon which we ourselves 
are not experts in using. They have the inclination to use, 
not only the great mammal, but even the little fishes. Nothing 
is too great or too small for them to adapt to their kind of 
propaganda. I am rather proud of the use that has been made 
of the little fishes. I am not quite so proud of the accident 
which has dragged in one of the greatest of our British mam- 
mals; but certainly the use of the little fishes has been very 
delightful. It is a ‘* bogey,’’ as Sir David has said. When 
you realize that only 5 p.ct. of the roads directly drain into a 
stream where these little fishes are, it is extraordinary that 
the great British public can almost unhesitatingly be led to 
think that tar on roads is killing all the little fishes in the 
country. It is really a part of our rather sloppy sentiment. 
We have much more consideration for the poor little fishes 
than for the lives of the great mammals. 


‘* TRINIDAD Tar.’’ 


Personally, I feel that the British Road Tar Association has 
a very great work to perform. It has got to get rid of loose 
phraseology. ‘That has got to go. I am delighted to hear the 
letter of Lord Balfour. I was cut to the quick to think that 
he could have used the expression ‘‘ Trinidad tar’’ in his 
speech in the House of Lords. That, of course, has a wonder- 
ful sound. Trinidad tar from the Empire! What does it 
matter whether it comes from the heart of the Empire, so long 
as it comes from the Empire itself? Everybody who heard or 
read the speech feels that it is something we can be proud of 
if it comes from the Empire. Now, how much tar comes from 
Trinidad? I do not know; but it has a fine sound. This is 
the sort of loose phraseology which I think the British Road Tar 
Association will have to do something to combat. We have, 
it seems to me, also another mission. We must not only com- 
bat loose phraseology, but we must very deliberately set our- 
selves to deal with road tar in a scientific manner. I would 
refer to certain experiments which were conducted at Alresford, 
in Hampshire, some time ago, which were the subject of a 
report that had a great effect upon the tar industry. So far 
as the scientific work is concerned, I have not a word to say. 
I am perfectly content that, given the particular tar which the 
authorities used, given the particular piece of road, and given 
also a little extraneous assistance in the shape of a heavy 
thunderstorm, the finding of the Scientific Committee could 
be no other. But let us carry science a little further. Let us 
remember that there is a science of jurisprudence—a science 
equally as necessary as the science of chemistry—and that we 
should insist upon knowing something beforehand about the 
different qualities of tar to be used. We should require to 
know the circumstances in which these tars were to be put upon 
the road; and we should require to know something about the 
road material with which the tar was to be mixed, and various 
things of that kind. 


NotuinG Better THAN BritisH Roap TAr. 


And this brings me to my second point. Not only are we 
prepared to say once and for all something that we have all 
known but which has not been public property—that British 
road tar is certainly as good as, if not better than, any oi/er 
road material—but we are prepared to go further. We «re 
prepared to say that this British product might not be perfect 
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under every condition in which it could be used,* but that we 
are willing, in association with the Government, in association 
with any Technical Committee which the Government may 
appdint—granted that the scientific basis for the experiment 
is correct, and granted also ‘that the circumstances and: the 
surroundings in which the tests are to be made are correct—to 
combine and to give -our fullest possible assistance to the 
Government, and once and for all demonstrate, in the only way 
in which it'can be demonstrated, that our product is equal to 
any other product which the Government may care to authorize 
to be placed upon the roads. [** Hear, hear.’’] As Sir David 
has said, we feel éntitled, owing to the line which the Govern- 
ment have taken, to go to the Government and say: ‘** Your de- 
clared policy is ‘ Buy British goods.’ We ask you a Simple thing. 
We do not ask you for any State assistance. We do not ask 
you for any favour of any kind. We ask merely the’ right. to 
demonstrate to you, and to the people at large of this country, 
that we have a home product which provides a very great num- 
ber of workers with their daily bread—a home product which 
is essential, not only for the particular purpose we are dis- 
cussing to-day, but which is essential to the general prosperity 
of the commercial industries of this country—and which chal- 
lenges comparison in every possible way with anything that 
can be brought against it.”’ 


THe Coke Oven INDUSTRY. 


Mr. S. Hensuaw replied for the coke oven industry. He 
said: My chief duty is to thank you very much for the kind 
reception you have given to this toast, and to say on behalf of 
the coke oven industry, which I represent here to-day, that we 
do hope, in conjunction with the gas industry and the tar dis- 
tillers, to put this road tar question on a good sound footing. 
We do feel that we have the right goods to sell. They are 
British goods; and if we can only get a fair chance, we shall 
be able to do all that is necessary. The Chairman told you 
that about half a million tons a year of road tar is now being 
used; but, gentlemen, we want it to be a million tons. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear.’’] I suppose that half a million tons will not represent 
even the production of road tar by the gas industry, to say 
nothing about the coke oven industry. I should think that alto- 
gether the combined work of the gas industry and the coke 
oven industry is probably accounting for between 30 and 4o 
million tons of British coal per annum; and this represents 
a huge industry employing a tremendous amount of British 
labour. I am reminded of a similar occasion to this some ten 
or more years ago, when we talked about another product from 
coal that we were at that time in difficulties about. We were 
producing a tremendous amount of benzole for which we were 
anxious to find a market. After we had that little meeting 
and discussed the matter with the gentlemen of the Press, our 
fortunes entirely changed. Instead of experiencing a diffi- 
culty in getting rid of our product, we found we were able to 
sell more than we could produce. We want the same assist- 
ance now. The coke oven industry is fully associated with the 
gas industry and the tar distilling industry in this matter. We 
are producing practically the same amount of tar as the gas 
industry; and we do very much want this market. It is 
necessary for us to make the best use of our bye-products, 
if British industry is to maintain its place in the world trade ; 
and to this end it is essential that we should have the support 
of the British Press. A good trade in road tar means cheaper 
steel for the country. The trouble now is that British steel is 
too costly to produce; but if we are able to make a better use 
of our tar—and road purposes is one of the uses we want 
to make of it—we shall be in a position to turn out British 
steel at a cheaper rate. If the coal, iron, and steel industries 
are not right, everything is wrong. It is only by the best use 
of our coal and of our products that we are going to put the 
Empire and British trade in their proper position in the world. 
In these days, no matter how good an article is, unless you 
advertise you cannot sell it. Mr. Head, the Chairman of our 
Committee, has had’ more work than anybody else in bringing 
the scheme to the state it is now in. If our road tar is given 
a fair chance to show. what it can do, we shall not be afraid 
of iny competition. We do say it is as good as any material; 
and a great point-is that it is produced at places all-over the 
country, so that it is procurable without difficulties of long 
transport. On behalf of the coke oven industry, I undertake 
ths: we will do everything we can to see that the tar we make 
for use on British roads shall be the very best. 


Tue Jomnt Tar COMMITTEE. 


ir. H. C.. Heap, M.Inst.C.E.: I do want to express, on 
behalf of the Toint Tar Committee, our sincere thanks to Sir 
Dovid Milne-Watson for all the support he has given us. The 
Committee have now finished their work ;.and the British Road 
Tar Association is now constituted. The Association are to 
hold their first meeting in September, when the Committee 
Wi! report. We look to the Association to do very much more 
then we have been able to do. _ If we have ploughed the ground, 
We ‘ook to them to scatter the seed. The Tar Committee have 
recorded Sir David as a sort of ‘‘ Fairy Godmother ” right 
through the last eighteen months; and when we have-been in 
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a difficulty, and wanted that “ golden coach’ to carry us a 
little farther on our way, we have referred to Sir David for 
means, of transport, and he has always assisted us. I hope, on 
behalf of the Committee, that Sir David will fully understand 
our appreciation of, and our gratitude for, all that -he has done. 
I should like to emphasize Mr. Henshaw’s reference to the im- 
portance of the tar industry in connection with the coal, iron, 
and steel trades of this country. I want everybody in this room 
to appreciate the value of the bye-products in rendering our 
main products capable of competing in the markets of the 
world.- If we are to turn-out our main products at the lowest 
possible price, we must do everything we can to reduce costs. 
With regard to the British Road Tar Association, the Prime 
Minister, in a letter which he sent to the recent Advertising 
Exhibition at Olympia, laid stress upon the fact that all parties 
must work ‘hand-in-hand in order to get their goods in the 
best possible manner on the market. That is exactly what 
the’ Association has been formed to do. Our business is 
propaganda work, and to place before the public the true facts 
with regard to a British product for British roads. It is not 
our intention to force-up the price of our material so as to 
increase the cost of roads and transport in this-country. 


CONFIDENT OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


One other matter I should like to mention is that we have 
succeeded in securing the co-operation and goodwill .of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries.. The officials of the 
Ministry and their technical. advisers have formed a Committee 
for the consideration of road tar questions. We were invited 
to attend, and were received with the greatest courtesy, and 
encouraged to come to their deliberations. We were told that 
there was to be a permanent Committee formed to advise 
on thesé matters, and that we should be invited to be 
members. I think, therefore, vou will agree that we have 
gone a very long way indeed, I feel sure the Road Tar. Associa- 
tion. will receive every encouragement in. its work, provided 
it does not—as it does not intend to do—increase ‘prices. An- 
other point ‘is that we have had several meetings with the 
county and: the municipal surveyors—those gentlemen who are 
responsible for the actual roads throughout the country—and 
we have, I think, established friendly relations with them. We 
have discussed our problems;-and I feel sure that the new 
Association will have no difficulty in co-operating .with the 
surveyors in carrying forward the good work. With the assist- 
ance of the Association and of the Press, we shall have better 
opportunities of placing our wares before the public; and the 
Press and the public, I am confident, will not be unmindful of 
the great motto: “ Buy British goods.” 

THE CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. E. J. G. Grorce: I should like to propose the toast of 
“The Chairman.” I have been tremendously interested in 
the speeches, and especially in the appeal to.patriotism. — I 
hope the public at large, and the surveyoys in particular, will 
take notice of what has been said. I have met Sir David in 
many places ; and ‘he has always dealt. with matters in the most 
businesslike way. On this occasion he has ‘ touched pitch,” 
and he is ‘‘ undefiled.”” [Applause. ] 

The CuairMan : I, hope this gathering will have very good 
results, and thank Mr. George for his kind remarks. 


INSTITUTION OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS. 


Names Included in Recent Elections. 
Members. 

Thomas Alexander Wilson, F-I.C.; Chief Research Chemist, 
Glasgow Corporation Chemical Works. 

Rowland Walker, Manager, Gaythorn Gas-Works, Man- 
chester. 

Edward Escott Wood, General Works Manager,-, Brymbo 
Steel: Company, .Ltd., Brymbo; President, of the Coke 
Oven Managers’ Association. 

Associate Members. 

Richard Burt Robinson, B.A., Deputy General Works. Man- 
ager of the Midland Tar Distillers, Ltd., Birmingham. 

Charles Clitsome’ Smith, B.Sc:, Superintendent, Gas Light 
and Coke Company’s Tar Works, Southall. 
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Royal. Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 





-and. Commerce.—This month a selection of the designs received 


in the Competition of Industrial Designs, 1927, for prizes and 
scholarships offered by the Society is being exhibited in the 
Indian Pavilion of the Imperial Institute, South Kensington. 
The exhibition, which is open free of charge, includes designs in 
architectural decoration, textiles, furniture, printing and book 
production, china, earthenware, and glass; .as well as designs 
A bureau of informa- 
tion has been established at the Royal Society of Arts in con- 
néction with the competition, at which cre kept the names and 
addresses of exhibitors who desire to obtain employment as 
designers. These lists are at the service of manufacturers in 


search of designers. 
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(Continued from p. 219.) 


Koprgrs NAPHTHALENE SCRUBBERS. 

The removal of naphthalene and gum-forming constituents 
from gas was the subject of a paper prepared by Messrs. 
Powell, Merritt, and Byrne, who described the latest type of 
naphthalene scrubbers of the Koppers Company—apparatus in 
connection with which, it is claimed, considerable progress has 
been made during the last two years in the direction of simplifi- 
cation of design and automatic features. ‘The naphthalene and 
gum-forming constituents are absorbed from the gas by light 
gas oil; the amount of oil required for efficient scrubbing being 
low, and the reduction in the heating value of the gas too low 
to be measured. 

This naphthalene scrubber consists essentially of two parts— 
a:primary’ or re-<irculating section, and a secondary or fresh 
oil section. In the larger plants, the secondary section is 
mounted on the primary section in a single tower. In the 
smaller plants, or where it is undesirable to employ a tower of 
considerable height, the two sections may be in separate towers, 
or may be combined in a single tower having a vertical parti- 
tion. separating the re-circulating compartment from the fresh 
oil compartment, This latter type of construction is particu- 
larly adapted to’ smal] plants, and was designed for this pur- 
pose by the Western Gas Construction Company. 

In the single-tower apparatus (as installed at the plants of 
the Seaboard Bye-Product Coke Company and the Chicago 
Bye-Product Coke Company), where the fresh oil section 
is superimposed upon the re-circulating section, gas enters 
the scrubber near the base, and passes, counter-current to 
the oil flow, first through the primary or re-circulating oil 
section. Next it passes through the secondary or fresh oil 
section, and finally through the gas outlet, near the top of the 
tower. The apparatus is provided with a special packing de- 
signed to ensure the intimate contact between gas and oil 
necessary for effective scrubbing, and at the same time to give 
very little back-pressure. 

Small amounts of fresh oil are periodically distributed over 
the packing in the upper section. This oil passes slowly 
downwards through the fresh oil section; being spread out by 
the enormous surface of the special packing employed. The 
final scrubbing of the gas is effected in this section. On reach- 
ing the bottom of the fresh oil section, this oil enters the 
primary section, and joins the oil which is there being con- 
stantly re-circulated at a relatively high rate. The re-circu- 
lating oil drains into the sump at the base of the tower, whence 
it is again pumped to the top of the re-circulating section. 

The naphthalene and gum-forming constituents of the gas 
are reduced by the ré-cireulating oil to an amount which can be 
entirely removed by the fresh oil in the upper section. The 
oil from the upper section, furthermore, continually freshens 
the re-circulating oil, so that the efficiency of the lower section 
remains practically constant. Spent oil from the bottom of 
the re-circulating oil sump is discarded at a regulated rate, so 








that the height of the oil in the: sump remains -fixed at the 
desired level. 

The quantity of fresh oil used is so small that it is impossib!e 
to obtain satisfactory distribution with any system of constant 
flow. Hence the fresh oil is charged periodically in smail 
quantities, but at a high rate, through a manifold or spray- 
header, to the individual sprays. Automatic means have been 
devised for controlling the deliveries, both as to volume and 
frequency. The fresh oil introduced into the upper section of 
the scrubber eventually joins the re-circulating oil, both fresi- 
ening it and increasing its volume. An overflow is provided 
for the re-circulating oil sump, so that a constant level of oil 
will. be maintained there. The overflow connects to the bottom 
of the sump, so that any water condensed from the gas, as well 
as excess oil, will be removed. Water and excess oil drain tu 
a spent oil storage tank. Here the water is removed by a 
steam siphon connected to a pipe reaching to the bottom of the 
tank. hen the oil level is reached, the siphon action auto- 
matically ceases. The spent oil (containing naphthalene and 
gum forming constituents), if not utilized, can be sold at a 
price at least. equal to. the cost of the fresh oil. A great ad- 
vantage of the Koppers naphthalene scrubber is the very small 
amount of back-pressure it throws. 


Dry QUENCHING OF COKE. 


An abstract of a paper entitled ‘‘ Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of Dry Quenching of Coke ’’ has been prepared for 
publication elsewhere in the ‘‘ JournaL.”’ The author was Mr. 
A. M. Beebee, of the Rochester (N.Y.) Gas and Electric Cor- 
poration, and he dealt particularly with the Sulzer plant. 


* T.1.C.”’ Tar Distittation Process. 


A paper prepared by Mr. C. O. Condrup, B.Sc., of the 
Research Section of the Woodall-Duckham Company, on ‘ Tar 
Distillation by Means of the ‘ T.I.C.’ (Lead Bath) Process,”’ 
was read by Mr. W. H. Memory, of the Isbell-Porter Com- 
pany. It contained much valuable data in relation to this par- 
ticular system, which has already been described in the pages 
of the ‘‘ JouRNAL.”’ 


APPROVAL OF APPLIANCES. 


In accordance with the report and recommendations of a 
Special Committee (unanimously adopted by the Association), 
in future American-made gas appliances that have been ap- 
proved by the Testing Laboratory of the American Gas Associa- 
tion will, on application to the Canadian Gas Association, be 
given Approval Seals bearing the endorsement of the Canadian 
body. Gas appliances made in Canada will not be approved 
by the Canadian Gas Association until the appliances ‘have re- 
ceived certification of approval in the Testing Laboratory of 
the American Gas Association. 


(To be concluded.) 











NOTES ON 


COAL CARBONIZATION.* 

This treatise on the principles and processes of manufactur- 
ing coke and semi-coke is an admirable work, characterized 
by thoroughness. It is a book written by a man who has 
intimate knowledge of his subject, both theoretically and 
practically, and who is not afraid of expressing his opinions. 
Because of this, ‘‘ Coal Carbonization ” is constructive and 
stimulating, and wil] prove of value to all interested in the 
important problem of the treatment of raw coal. Moreover, 
the manner in which the author has set out his views and those 
of others is refreshing. The orderly sequence of thought will 
please the scientific.mind, and the personal treatment will stir 
the scientific imagination. 

Commencing with the origin of coal and of anthracite, the 
author passes on to consider why coal should: be carbonized. 
He states that, in'an anthracite field containing 100 ft. of coal, 
about 20 million tons of combustible gases per square mile have 
been lost. ‘‘ That this fact has not been fully appreciated is 
evideneed by the continued use of the raw material—proximate 
coal—in the wasteful manner so prevalent in many countries, 
not the least in Great Britain. The value of the lost gases 
» 44 exeeeds £550,000,000 per square mile, which figure may 
also represent the Value of the gases which may be obtained 
from bituminous coal during carbonization.” + 

A short chapter on the early history of carbonization is fol- 
lowed by a full consideration of the principles underlying the 





* ** Coal Carbonization : High and Low Temperature,”’ by John Roberts, 


D.1.C. Published by Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. ; price, 25s. net. 





NEW BOOKS. 


coking process, to which seven chapters are. devoted. Then 
low-temperature carbonization is dealt with; successful and 
unsuccessful plants being described, for, as the author says in 
his preface, ‘‘ if low-temperature processes are to be success- 
fully developed, it is essential that investigators and inventors 
should profit from the experiences and failures of others.” 
Examples are given which illustrate. how progress has been 
retarded through lack of appreciation of the experiences of 
earlier workers. 

There are twelve chapters on high-temperature carboniza- 
tion, nine of which are devoted to coke ovens, and three to 
gas-works practice. . With regard to the latter, the subject 
matter is thoroughly up-to-date, and includes a description of 
the ‘‘ W-D ”’ intermittent chambers at Ramsgate. There <ire 
two more chapters. One deals with the manufacture of semi- 
coke in bulk. The system proposed is the employment of efti- 
ciently heated narrow ovens operating under high-temperature 
conditions—with flue temperatures up to 1400° C., or higher. 
Blends of coking and non-coking coal, with or without coke 
breeze, should be used, and the charges should be pushed when 
the temperature in the middle reaches about 600° C. Owing 
to the fact that volatiles would be coming off in quantity dur- 
ing the discharging operation, it would be necessary to dis- 
charge into suitable chambers. The author states that ‘ the 
employment of intermittent vertical chambers working at high 
temperatures is also likely to prove successful for the manu- 
facture of semi-coke.’? The final chapter reviews briefly the 
Bergius, Patart, and Fischer processes for the production of 
oils from coal; and the book is terminated by a call for co- 
operation between rival carbonizing firms. 
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COMPLETE GASIFICATION: PRODUCTION OF HIGH C.V. GAS. 


(Concluded from p. 223.) 


The remainder of M. Freyss’ paper was devoted to a careful 
examination of the theory of tar cracking as applied in the 
“Kreisa’’ plant, and to a thermal balanee-sheet, He states 
that the subject of tar cracking has not hitherto been the 
subject of much study, but that the most advantageous tem- 
perature range for the purpose is 700° to 800° C. He cites 
the researches of Bone and Coward, who found that of all the 
gaseous hydrocarbons methane is the most stable, for not 
until the temperature passes 1100° C. does it split up into hydro- 
gen and solid carbon. Further, its decomposition seems only 
to take place at points of actual contact with the container. 
The same cannot be said for other hydrocarbons, such as ethy- 
lene, acetylene, and ethane, which at 800° C. display appreci- 
able cracking; the following table showing the composition 
of the mixed hydrocarbon gases which result from one and 
five minutes’ exposure of too volumes to the temperatures 
shown. 



































| 
Ethane. Ethylene. Acetylene, 
802° C, ail é 2) AS 
1 Min 5 Mins. 1 Min. | 5 Minos. | 1.Min 5 Mins 
Acetylene (volumes) . 19 12 3°0 | 3°2 25°9 9°39 
Ethylene oe . Ir‘2 44 | ‘57°2 21°4 4°2 2°7 
Ethane 56 - 17°9 2°4 | 3° |..§9@ 2°7 o'7 
Methane ” “| 3S 54°5.| 20°4 53°4 150 35°3 
Hydrogen ” 37°7 37°5 71 17°0 52°2 54°0 
- | 
1000° C, | 
| 
Acetylene (volumes). 2°5 0°6 | 3°5 0 35 13°85 1°85 
Ethylene 99 ° 69 Ve ir 2h | 2S 2°05 0°35 
Ethane 2 55 ae as | wn ee oe 
Methane ~* 32°6 41°9 | 54°7 | 48°35 19°10 20°60 
Hydrogen, 52°5 | 54°6 | 33 1 | 49°65 | 65°00} 77°20 
} 
‘ 1150° C, | 
Acetylene (volumes). trace | | 0'50 ee o'3 
Ethylene pes ° . 175 ¢e @ ae 
Ethane = ’ ee ts eile ace oe ee ee 
Methane on 27 0 ee 25°20 e 21°3 
Hydrogen ‘“ 73°0° | "ee | 72°55 ee 78 4 
It will be seen from the above that not one of the gases 


named can resist for more than 5 minutes a temperature of 
1000° to 1200° C., with the exception of the methane formed 
by secondary reaction. 

It is more or less the same with all the tar hydrocarbons ; 
and it is easy to understand the difficulties which have been 
met in practically eyery attempt to crack tar by injecting it 
in liquid form on to a bed of incandescent coke or coal, at a 
temperature too ‘high or irregular. The treatment of tar fog 
in a checkerbrick chamber maintained at the correct heat is, 
however, a different matter; and stable gases are obtainable 
at a high process efficiency. 

The effect of the carburation was clearly, shown by taking 
samples, at two stages of the make, at the inlet and the outlet 
of the superheater; the later samples being fully analyzed as 
well as tested for calorific value. The results are tabulated. 











It is seen that the cracking of the tar meant an average | 


increase of 450 to 500 calories [50 to 56 B.Th.U.]; and that ! 














Sample 1, Sample 2. 
Inlet. Outlet. Inlet, Outlet. 

C.V. dry at 0° C. wens 3130 cal, 3570 cal. 3220 cal. 3710 cal, 

760mm... . + 352 B.Th.U, | 401 B. Th.U. | 361 B.Th.U. | 417 B.Th.U, 
P.ct. analysis— . 

CO.+ Ha&S. . 6'9 6°2 8°2 7°8 

CaHm... 0'5 1'6 o'7 2°2 

Oz a ig oe de oe ee 

co om 94 ~ ee 29°! 27°6 

. “SP aie eae oe ee 50'5 47°5 

aoe kf a ° 9°t 10°7 

as + & o Js ee ee 4°4 42 








the process resulted in an addition to the methane and heavy 
hydrocarbons, and a diminution of free hydrogen. The author 
rightly points out that the samples taken by no means re- 
presented the average composition of the make over a whole 
run, in view of the fact that far more water gas is produced 
at the commencement of the run. However, the figures give 
a true evaluation of the cracking, as the samples were taken 
simultaneously on each side of the superheater,. 

M. Freyss then examines more closely the reactions which 
take place in the ‘* Kreisa”’ plant; and this brings him to 
the statement that 100 cub.m. of the enriched gas comprise 
75°77 cub.m. of water gas, 20°3 cub.m. of coal gas, and 4°0 
cub.m. of tar gas—equivalent, respectively, to 2555, 6140, and 
11,500 calories. The final section of the paper contains carbon 
and steam balances and the various calculations which enable 
the following balance-sheet to be compiled. 


Thermal Balance-Sheet—1co Kg. Basis. 




















—. Calories, P.Ct, 
Credit— 
Sensible heatofcoal. . .. . 400 7 
Ps ——— 8 .. oe 860 
- »» »» Diast. 1,570 
2,830 0'4 
Latesthemefteal . . . 0:2 ws 122,000 99°6 
Total heat supplied. . . . 724,830 100°0 
Debit— 
Sensible heatofdrygas. ... . 30,000 iis 
Bs +» »» Water vapour in gas . 12,690 av 
ee +» 9» tar vapour . 8 2,000 ee 
a +» +» Chimney gases. . 30,680 on 
oa en Gar te wae 290 oe 
We oe OR IS OT. IG 75,660 10°5 
Latent heatofdrygas .... . 448,600 61'9 
a oct ie WANE PODOEE..n5) 0. cm ce let 21,150 2'9 
” 90; SEG Si-h t,. .*,. 208 8 35,920 5°° 
“a +» » Chimney gases. . : 38,650 5'3 
a +» «y carbon in ash ot 19,110 2'6 
Difference—radiation,&c.. . ... .| 85,740 11'°8 
| 724,830 100'o 





This balance-sheet shows a thermal efficiency of 61°9 p.ct., or 
66° p.ct, if account is taken of the calories in the tar recovered. 
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OVEN GAS SCHEME. 





WE have endeavoured so far to keep our readers in touch with the various developments in the gigantic 
scheme by which the colliery interests in Germany are proposing to abolish a large proportion of the 
present gas industry in favour of supplies, under high pressure, of coke oven gas made at the pithead. 


The situation is arousing considerable interest in this country in both technical and political circles. 


We 


are able, in the following article, to summarize the paper read at the recent German Association meeting by 


Herr Miiller, of Hamburg, and published in full in “ Das Gas- und Wasserfach,” for July 16, 


It supplies 


interesting details of the technical side of the scheme, and criticizes it from the gas industry’s point of view. 


In his introductory remarks, the author briefly traces the 
past development of the gas industry up to the present time, 
When the chemical problems of coal utilization, and the con- 
tinual effort ‘to improve upon the methods of its treatment, 
have become foremost questions of the day. It cannot be 
denied, he says, that only in large-scale and well-organized 
works can the best be got out of it; but no agreement has yet 
been reached upon the question of the size, and consequently 
the number, of the units which can most economically deal 
with the coal to be treated. In dealing with the proposed 


centralized supply of gas from the Ruhr coalfield, it must be 
realized that it would imply the complete closing, as producers, 
of a'l gas-works lying on the lines of supply. 

As regards the economics of long-distance supply, naturally 
conditions are more favourable the greater the quantities to 
be carried; and points at great distances can only be cheaply | 
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supplied when consumption is proportionately great. Trans- 
mission costs are low when the compression station can be 
worked unintermittently for a more or less level load. In 
general it may be said that anything more than 3 pfennigs 
per cub.m. [approx. 1od. per 1000 c.ft.] is out of the question, 
and that the prospects are most favourable when an area ot 
large consumption is situated at the end of the supply line. 
THE SCOPE OF THE SCHEME, 

Details of the scheme were first revealed by the promoters 
—the A.-G. fiir Kohleverwertung—in December last, and, as 
described, they constitute the ideal scheme, at least from the 
suppliers’ point of view. The plan includes, for a start, all parts 


of the country which are at all favourably situated; the prin- 
cipal districts excluded being East Prussia and Upper Silesia 
To be also excluded are the large number of small places which 
show a comparatively small gas consumption, and which do 
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not lie directly on the main lines of supply. The present con- 
sumption of those places which are embraced in the scheme 
amounts to two milliards of cubic metres [over 70,000 million 
c.ft.], and their situation, and the hugé scope of the plan, 
are shawn in the map; the size of the circles being. proportional 
to the gas consumption of each chief town. It will be seen 
that three of the main distributing lines are from Hamm, and 
that there is one from Hamborn along the Rhine valley via 
Frankfort to Stuttgart and Munich (Miinchen). 
: TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES. 


Undoubtedly, if all the main cities on these lines gave up 
gas production, conditions would be as favourable as possible 
for the coke oven gas scheme. But there are many considera- 
tions to be taken into account before such a decision could be 
arrived at, 
universally by the German gas-works, and to which consumers’ 
apparatus of all kinds are tuned, is between 4200 and 4500 cal. 
(472 to 506 B.Th.U.] heating value with specific gravity 0°46. 
Naturally a gas of similar quality would be required’ from, the 
coke ovens, whereas the gas they contemplate offering is of 
4700 cal. An enormous capital outlay on water gas plant for 
dilution at the source would therefore be required, and this 
has, apparently, not been included in the estimates. 

It is intended that largé holders should be erected near the 
boosting stations, in order to keep the balance between make 
and consumption. The gas is to be delivered into collecting 
mains free from tar, ammonia, and benzole, but it will have 
to undergo further purification from naphthalene and _ sul- 
phuretted hydrogen before compression. Here again, difficul- 
ties are likely. Ordinary naphthalene extraction by washing 
with tar oil would not suffice, as the naphthalene content must 
be below the vapour pressure of the naphthalene. This would 
be 5 grammes per 100 cub.m, at low pressure. But in this 
case pressures up to 30 atm. [441 Ibs. per sq. in.] would have 
to be used, at which not more than 0°3 gramme per 100 cub.m. 
would remain volatile in the gas, and anything above this 
would cause endless trouble in the distributing system. Some- 
thing other. than present known methods of naphthalene ex- 
traction at, low pressure would therefore have to be found, 
since present methods certainly do not attain to the required 
efficiency. 

With regard to sulphur purification, a very high standard 
would be required hefore the coke oven gas would be accept- 
able. The author estimates the requirements at 150 purifiers 
at Hamm and 75 at Hamborn, and rather humorously pic- 
tures a double row of them three-quarters of a mile in length, 
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To begin with, the standard gas made almost ‘ 


THE PROPOSED LONG-DISTANCE SUPPLY LINES. 


The principal mains are shown solid; the reserve 
mains dotted. 


or approximately the same length as Berlin’s most tamous 


street—Unter den Linden.. No other purification process is 
as yet proved, though it is granted that developments in other 
directions are promising, notably one using activated carbon, 
and another which works at high pressures, but requires very 
large quantities of water. The promoters have recently made 
known that they have been successfully experimenting with a 
wet purification process. It remains to be seen whether this 
will achieve the standard that is demanded. No difficulty is 
anticipated in the matter of boosting, on which subject a great 
deal is already known. aided 

On the basis of the estimated consumption, and an initial 
pressure of 20 atm. [294 lbs. per sq. in.], it is proposed that the 
Hamm-Hamburg and Hamm-Saxony mains should be of 500 
mm. [20 in.] diameter, Hamm-Berlin 7oo mm. [28 in.], and 
Hamborn to the South 600 mm. [24 in.]. It is estimated that 
the whole of the mains, including laying, would cost 325 mil- 
lion marks [about £16} million]. Allowing 10 p.ct. for in- 
terest and amortization, but not including any charges for 
compression, purification, and storage, the transmission costs 
would amount to 2°2 pfennigs per cub.m. [approximately 734. 
per rooo c.ft.]. 

The author considers, taking everything into account, that, 
from the technical point of view, the project would probably 
prove practicable. There are, it is true, still difficulties in the 
way, but it is reasonable to suppose that thev would not be in- 
superable. Presumably one main only would be constructe 1 to 
begin with, and extensions’ proceeded with in the light of ex- 
perience gained. 

ADVANTAGES TO THE Coat INDUSTRY. 


The gas production which it is proposed to take away from 
the gas undertakings may be estimated to correspond to 45 
million tons of coal a year. In the past, half this coal has been 
supplied by the Ruhr, and the balance by Upper and Lower 
Silesia, Saxony, the Saar, and England. Though other coal- 
fields are claiming a share of the spoils, the plan at present 
propounded, being the conception of the Rulir interests, rather 
naturally envisages the whole supply as coming from the Ruhr 
mines. This would necessitate finding another outlet by mutual 
agreement for the other coal. This, however, should not be 
difficult, as it is considered that the Ruhr could, with the scheme 
in being, effect practically a total exclusion of English coal. 
This is cited as the principal:economic advantage of the pro- 
ject to Germany. 

Another gain to the Ruhr would be the solution, in large 
measure, of the small-coal problem.. Smalls have been a bad 
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market of recent years, and, accumulating in heap, they de- 
teriorate rapidly, especially in coking value. They could, in 
future, be coked immediately at the pithead ; and coke in storage 
does not deteriorate to anything like the same extent. 

The article next goes in considerable detail into the question 
of the financial gain which would accrue to the Coal Syndicate. 
4 conservative calculation gives the result that an estimated 
present profit of 2°4 million marks from the sale of coal to 
gas-works would be increased to between 20 and 25 million 
marks under the new scheme. In addition to this, the com- 
petiiion of German gas coke and of English coal imports 
would be largely eliminated. The Ruhr would, before long, 
have practically a monopoly of the most important fuels. More- 
over, the mains, if well laid, would have a life of at least 
so years. They would be written-off entirely in 20 years, 
so that, after this period, the above estimated profit would be 
at least doubled, and still further increased by any advances 
in sales of gas. It is easy to understand the enthusiasm of 
the Ruhr for the scheme. 

THE PosiTION OF THE GaAs INDUSTRY. 

As regards the attitude of the gas industry, the situation 
must be judged purely from the economic. standpoint. Like 
all other German industries, it suffered terribly from the war, 
and even more than most from the difficulties of the post-war 
period. On the other hand, it has been among the foremost 
in recovering, and has made tremendous advances during the 
past few years both in technique and in organization. The first 
fruits of these efforts are to be seen in a considerable reduction 
all round in production costs in both the large and the medium 
works.’ In this, of course, the cost of coal has been a factor, 
but modernization of plant and improved selling organization 
both for gas and bye-products have been the general order, 
and in the case of some of the large cities results have been 
exceptionally good. This does not apply, however, to. the 
smaller and some, at any rate, of the medium works. Various 
estimates have been made of the additional coal consumption 
entailed in the production of gas by uneconomically working 
units; the author puts it at 700,000 tons. The: elimination 
of this waste is no doubt a problem of national importance, 
but its solution does not lie in the closing of gas-works in 
general, in favour of a high-pressure supply of coke oven gas, 
at any rate upon the terms suggested. 

SOME OF THE SUGGESTED CONDITIONS. 

The Company propose to sell gas to the communities at 
prices varying from 4°8 to 6°4 pfennigs per cub.m., according 
to the quantity they can take, but irrespective of their distance 
from the source [this is about 1s. 4d, to is. gd. per: 1000 c,ft. 
of 528 B.Th-U. gas]. Four conditions are, however, attached, 
which could on no account prove acceptable to the gas under- 
takings which are to cease manufacturing. 

1. The area to which each town may supply gas is to be 
exactly defined and not on any account exceeded. 

2. Towns must contract for an exactly defined quantity ; 
and any excess requirements above this may only be covered 
by taking a further quantity of coke oven gas. Once the 
percentage of the contract quantity to the total sales of the 
undertaking ‘has been increased, the increase must be main- 
tained. 

3. Large consumers within any undertaking’s area of supply 
are to buy gas direct from the A.-G, fiir Kohleverwertung, if 
the latter desire it. 

4. Any use of gas, or sale of gas, by the town for purposes 
other than those now customary can only be made with the 
agreement of the A.-G. fiir Kohleverwertung. , 

In addition to these impossible terms, improvement would be 
required in several others, dealing with gas quality, road rights, 
the failure of supplies due to strikes, and other matters. 

THE Reply oF THE Gas INDUSTRY. 

The gas industry’s reply may be summarized under four heads. 

1. The large cities, in their own gas-works, are producing 
gas as cheaply as, and in some cases even more cheaply than, 
it is offered by the coke ovens.’ A few of the smaller places 
would, no doubt, benefit as regards price. 

2. Security of supply, which is of paramount importance, 
wou'd not be so great as at present. 

3. As regards bye-products, thé towns would be entirely the 
losers, and especially for their coke requirements would they 
have to pay higher prices. ald 

4. The scheme would leave practically a fuel monopoly in 
the hands of the Ruhr coal interests. 


THE EFFEect ON GERMAN INDUSTRY. 


As regards the general industrial effect, several points can» 


hot 'e overlooked. The closing of gas-works would. throw out 
of employment some 18,000 men, and experience in other in- 
stances has shown that it would be extremely difficult to absorb 
then: in other industries. Firms which, ‘have always supplied 
8as-\-orks with carbonizing and other plant, refractory: mate- 


tials, and apparatus would suffer; and, they. being .unable. to 
2" on’ exports alone, these would probably also be lost to 
t untry. The State Railways would lose an estimated sum 


% 40 million marks at present received for coal freightage, 





against which they might réceive'an additional 15 million 
marks for transport of coke. Taking these and other con- 
siderations into account, it would be difficult to justify a capi- 
tal outlay on the new scheme’ of 400 million marks [20 millions 
sterling], especially in view of the big expenditure in recent 
years on existing works which would now be shut down. 

The future of the gas industry, in the author’s opinion, will 
undoubtedly. lie in unification of one kind or another. From 
every point of view, the realization of this principle by the 
grouping of supply districts around big and highly efficient 
gas-works appears much more promising than the scheme 
proposed by the coal interests. 
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COAL AND BYE-PRODUCT EXPORTS. 


The Board of Trade returns for June are of exceptional inter- 
est, seeing that they complete the first half-year’s trading since 
the great coal stoppage. They show that, in comparison with 
the first half of 1925, the coal industry has done well in recover- 
ing its markets abroad, though at a sacrifice, : 





Coat Exports. 

In June, the amount. of coal exported was 4,312,954 tons, 
compared with 34,485 tons in June, 1926, and 3,733,845 tons in 
June, 1925. The values were: June, 1927, 43,848,706; 1626, 
£37,818; 1925, 43,768,521. Of these totals, gas coal in June 
represented 546,756 tons, as against 484,804 tons in June, 1925. 
No gas coal was exported in June, 1926. The value of: the 
gas coal shipped in June this year was £448,188 (averaging 
16s. 4°7d. per ton); and in June, 1925, the value was £455,494. 

Taking the complete six months, the quantity of coal ex- 
ported was 26,318,921. tons, as compared with 18,964,089 tons in 
the first half of 1926, and 25,848,443 tons in the first half of 
1925. The values were: 1927, 424,798,383 ; 1926, 417,229,206; 
1925, 426,912,336. It will thus be seen’ that, though we ex- 
ported more coal last half year than in the corresponding period 
of 1925, the receipts were over ‘£,2,000,000 less. Of these 
figures, gas coal represented in the half year 3,426,762 tons; in 
the first half of 1926, 2,491,787 tons; and in that of 1925, 
3,422,795 tons. The values of these quantities of gas coal 
were : 1927, £2,950,138; 1926, £2,032,988; 1925, 43,389,518. 

EXPoRTS OF COKE. 

In June, the quantity of gas.coke exported was 49,311 tons; 
in June, 1926, 2091 tons; and in June, 1925, 15,840 tons. The 
values of these quantities were: 1927, 448,909; 1926, £2213; 
1925, 414,529: The average value for June was 1gs. 10d. per 
ton. In the six months, the total shipments of gas coke were 
328,585 tons; in the same period of 1926, 369,318 tons; and in 
that of 1925, 224,814 tons. The values were: 1927, £367,773; 
1926, £381,033 ; 1925, £318,466. 

Regarding metallurgical coke, there are signs of an improve- 
ment, but in the half year business has been of a low order. 
In June, the quantity of oven coke exported was 55,112 tons; in 
the same month of 1926, 847.tons; and in that of 1925, 76,246 
tons. The values were: 1927, £65,978; 1926, 41514; 1925, 
£86,721. In the six months, the quantity. of metallurgical coke 
sent abroad was 232,972 toms; in the corresponding period of 
1926, 374,082 tons; and in that of 1925, 582,212 tons. The 
values were: 1927, £326,288; 1926, £427,004; 1925, £751,846. 

Tar Propucts. 

It is almost useless @ refer to the business abroad in benzole 
and toluole, as exports in these have declined to insignifi- 
cant figures, and the same applies to naphtha. However, 
for the half year only 27,929 gallons of benzole and toluole were 
shipped, as compared with 418,535 gallons in the first half of 
1926. As to naphtha, 18,262 gallons were exported in the half 
year, compared with 53,177 gallons in the same period of 1926. 
Regarding tar, oil, creosote, &c., the exports in June were 
3,376,367 gallons, as compared with 6,902,246 gallons in June, 
1926. ‘In the ‘half year, the total was 21,615,194 gallons, as 
against 26,875,943 gallons in the June half of 1926. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 

At length the business in sulphate of ammonia has looked-up 
—that is, compared with the June ‘half. of last year. Taking 
first the figures for June, 33,742 tons were exported, as against 
12,270 tons in June, 1926. In the past half year, 113,404 tons 
were shipped, compared with 103,083 tons in the first half of 
1926. Our best purchasers were Spain and the Canaries with 
43,852 tons in the half year, compared with 24,064 tons in the 
corresponding .petiod of 1926. Japan came next with 34,289 
tons, as against 27,973 tons in the June half of 1926. The Dutch 
East Indies show a considerable falling-off. Their purchases 
last -half year only amounted to 2673 tons, as compared. with 
17,214 tons in the same. period of 1926, In the half year, 
France has: not been a buyer—from us at any rate. 


Gas O1v Imports. 
- During the half year, there has been a large influx of gas oil 
to-.this country. In ‘June;,.the:amount was -9,993,818' gallons, 
compared. with 8,438,917. gallons in June, 1926. For the half 
year, we received 58,966,259 gallons, as against 35,151,386 
gallons in the first half of 1926. 
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COLLIERY SUBSIDENCES AND GAS-WORKS. 


The final report has been issued of the Royal Commission on 
Mining Subsidences, which has been sitting under the Chair- 
tmanship of Lord Blanesburgh. The question of the operation 
of the law relating to the support of the surfaces of land, and 
of buildings and works on or under the surface, by underlying 
or adjacent material, is an ancient one. Looking through the 
report and noting the numerous imterests involved, the exten- 
sive character of the area of investigation, and the baffling 
intricacies of the subject in its different aspects, we are not 
surprised that in the result the Commission does not appear to 
have discovered any very remafkable steps which could be 
taken by legislation or otherwise to remedy, equitably to all 
persons concerned, any defects or hardships that may be found 
to arise under existing conditions. 


It will be remembered that, on behalf of the National Gas’ 


Council, Mr. T. P. Ridley, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, gave 
evidence before the Commissioners. Though he presented a 
clear case, and illustrated well the damage occasioned by the 
subsidence of the property of gas undertakings, we find that 
the Commissioners are not prepared to make any recommenda- 
tion regarding compensation in circumstances and on grounds 
which will be explained. In their summary of the position and 
recommendations, they refer to cases where minerals have been 
granted or reserved without liability on the part of the mineral 
owner to make to the surface owner, in respect of subsidence 
damage due to their working, even compensation in money. It 
is mainly owing to provisions of this kind that many owners of 
buildings damaged by subsidence are without remedy. The 
property so affected is roughly divided into two classes: (1) 
That of local authorities and public utility companies in respect 
of sewers, water, gas, or electricity mains, tramway lines, and 
the like; and (2) houses and other buildings. While the Com- 
missioners are not prepared to make any recommendations as 
to compensation, they are of opinion that the right given to 
other persons under Part 1 of the Mines (Working Facilities 
and Support) Act, 1923, to prohibit and restrict the working of 
minerals should be extended to local authorities and statutory 
undertakings to which the mining code applies. 


Tue Lecat Position. 


The report is full of interest. Among many other matters, it 
discusses the legal position. There is reminder of the fact that 
the law of England atid Scotland recognizes and ee a pro- 
perty in unsevered minerals as completely as the property it 
recognizes and protects in land itself. It reserves to the owner 
of these minerals the fullest power to convert them as a whole 
into a separate hereditament, or, as strata, into separate 
hereditaments. In these separate hereditaments the law recog- 
nizes a title as undoubted as that in the sufface or in the 
entirety of the land. A second and separate principle of law, 
equally undoubted, is that where the surface and subjacent and 
adjacent strata are in separate ownerships, the surface in its 
natural state is entitled to support from such strata. But it is 
only the surface in its natural state which is entitled at com- 
mon law to this absolute support. Where the surface is 
burdened by buildings, the presumption, at least in England, is 
that these, as such, have no right of support. But the quali- 
fication is in most cases theoretical only. For the physical laws 
of subsidence being what they are, it is not as a rule difficult to 
show that the surface which with buildings on it has subsided 
would equally have subsided in its natural state. Moreover, in 
England, after twenty years, an absolute right of support for 
buildings also is acquired by pfescription. 

No surface owner has ever been required by the Courts to 
accept compensation in lieu of support. His right of support is 
absolute even to the extent of having his land maintained at its 
original level, though at the lower level it would suffer neither 
in value nor utility. Thus the important thing about the legal 
aspect is that it is only the surface of the land, and not the 
buildings placed upon the land, which has a right to support. 
But the position, so far at all events as it concerns cases in 
which the surface retains the right to absolute support, has been 
profoundly modified by the Mines (Working Facilities and 
Support) Act, 1923. By that Act the Legislature has declared 
that the danger of minerals being left permanently unworked 
has become a matter of national concern ; and provision is made 
for enabling minerals to be worked irrespective, speaking gener- 
ally, of the resulting effect upon specific surface property, and 
notwithstanding that, apart from the Act, the surface is en- 
titled absolutely to support. To the extent to which such pro- 
perty is thereby injured, the owner is, again generally speaking, 


to be entitled to, but he must be content with, pecuniary com- | 
pensation. The right to work minerals in such cases is em- | 


bodied im an order of the Railway and Canal Commission, 
which confers, where necessary, in express tefms, a right to let 
down the surface and fix the terms of compensation to be paid 
for surface damage. It is true that the Commission, in deter- 
mining whether the right to let down the surface is to be 
granted, is to have regard to the value of the minerals required 
for the support of the surface, or of existing or intended works 
or buildings, as compared with the value of the surface, works, 








or buildings themselves, and is to consider whether the support 
of the surface, works, or buildings is, in the national interest, 
more important than the working of the minerals. 


Pusiic Utirity UNDERTAKINGS. 
Coming to the properties of local authorities, public utility 
companies, and statutory gas and electricity concerns, the 
Commission deals with the present position of the diffcrent 


undertakers entitled to the benefits, and subjected to the 


burdens, of the provisions of what is known as the mining code, 
The mere execution of a work in pursuance of their statutory 
powers gives to undertakers under the code no right of sup. 
port at the outset. Consequently, whatever the mine owner's 
wishes may be, the undertakers are bound neither to purchase 
the underlying minerals nor to pay him compensation for 
leaving them unworked. But the code gives the undertakers 
the right, on complying with certain statutory requirements as 


| to the deposit of plans of their undertaking, to receive notice 


when the mineral workings have advanced to within a pre. 
scribed distance. Where no distance is prescribed in the 
Special Act, the limit is forty yards. On receipt of this notice, 
undertakers have the option of requiring the minerals up to that 
distance, or, in the case of sewers or other sanitary works of a 
local authority, both beyond and within it, to be left unworked 
on payment of compensation to the mine owner. If they do 
not exercise this option, the mine owner is free to work on, and 
the undertakers have no claim to compensation for any damage 
caused by subsidence from working within the prescribed dis- 
tance unless the working was “‘ improper ”’ or ‘* unusual.’’ If 
they do éxercise the option, they must pay not only compensa- 
tion based on the loss of profits on the mineral sterilized, but 
also any additional cost to which the person working the 
minerals may be put by reason of the continuous working of 
the mine being interrupted. 

It was suggested to the Commission that the provisions of 
the code were reasonable enough in 1845, but that they have 
céased to be reasonable now that deep mining, with surface 
consequences then unforeseen, has, to an extent never contem- 
plated in 1845, become the rule. The Commission fecognizes 
that the advent of deep mining has enormously increased the 
extent, both vertically and laterally, of coal which it would be 
necessary to purchase in order to secure effective support; and 
the resultant cost, even in the case of principal works, and 
a fortiori in the case of such properties as mains or sewers, 
would normally be quite prohibitive. Furthermore, if such 
purchases could be financed to the extent necessary for support, 
the result would be to sterilize, for a purpose entirely in- 
adequate, a vast amount of coal, contrary to the whole principle 
of the Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, 1923. 


GIviINnG oF NOTICE. 


In so far as the code gives undertakers the right to defer any 
question of compensating the mine owner till, in the opinion of 
the undertakers, their works are actually threatened, its pro- 
visions are most valuable, and materially reduce the amount of 
compensation payable by, for example, a local authority in a 
mining area. Further, the right to receive notice when mineral 
workings are at a prescribed distance is useful in many cases, 
as it gives the undertakers an opportunity of carrying out fre- 
quent inspections of the threatened works and executing timely 
repairs. With regard to the right conferred by the code to 
require minerals to be left unworked on payment of compensa- 
tion, this protection—now probably out of harmony with pre- 
sent legislative policy—is mainly illusory, if only for the reason 
that, in these days of deep mining, few undertakers, if any, can 
afford to pay the amount of compensation necessary to ensure 
specific support. In the case of undertakings governed by the 
code, the general principle is that, so far as the code is ap- 
plicable, the undertakers have no common law or other right 
to support or compensation. Prior to the House of Lords 
decisions in the New Moss Colliery case in 1908, and the 
Howley Park case in 1913, it was assumed that the. code com- 
pletely ousted the common law; but in these cases it was de- 
finitely laid down that outside the forty yards limit the common 
law rule held good. It resulted that water undertakers, rail- 
way companies, and others found themselves entitled to lateral 
support beyond the statutory distance without having paid for 
it, and were thus in many cases enabled to restrain the working 
of minerals by injunction long before the workings reached the 
zone (normally a distance of forty yards or less from the works) 
within which the mine owners were entitled to compensation 
for leaving the coal unworked. 

In regard to statutory water undertakings and certain works 
of local authorities, the Commission says that the anomalous 
position in part created, or at least declared to exist, by the 
New Moss Colliery and Howley Park judgments still remains; 
and they feel strongly that the stage has now been reached 
when an effort should. be made to see whether an agreement 
cannot be reached for the introduction of legislation to amen 
the mining code in its application to undertakings other than 
railways. But the claim of the local authorities and statutory 
companies as presented to the Commission went much further 
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than this. Their claim was that notwithstanding-the terms of 
the code they should, without further payment of any kind, be 
entitled to full compensation for all subsidence damage sus-’ 
tained by their property, Everything that could be said in 
support of this claim was put forward in an able memorandum 
presented by Mr. W. E. Whyte, Clerk to the District Committee 
of the Middle Ward of the County of Lanark. Formidable, 
however, .as was the case thereby made, Mr. Whyte agreed in 
the end that the whole trouble was one of money. It being 
conceded that the right to support had in the cases stated never, 
by purchase or otherwise, been acquired by the local authori-. 
ties, and that nothing had been paid in respect of it, the: ques- 
tion was whether the damage due to the withdrawal of that 
support was to be borne. by the authorities themselves or: be 
made good for their benefit by others—in point of fact by the 
coal workers or owners. The Committee, having carefully 
considered the points, reached the conclusion that the damage 
in question should continue to be borne by the authorities, 


State RELIEF. 


Another submission to the Commission: was that: the- State 
might properly be asked to provide relief for local authorities on 
the ground that damage to, their properties incurred as a;result 
of what may be’ fairly described as a mational.service—the 
utilization of the mineral resources of the country—should not 
be left to be borne by them alone, but by the community 
as a whole. If the relief which these authorities claim, or 
could be awarded, had been actual support for their sewers, 
&c., this view might be more compelling. But their claim is 
one for pecuniary compensation only. Upon this, the Com- 
mission says the evidence is copious and uniform that, after the 
cost of making good all damage has been met, and the addi- 
tional expense incurred by reason of the presence of the col- 
lieries in their midst has been defrayed, the local authorities 
concerned, through receipt of rates, are, on balance, better off 
pecuniarily than they would have been had the subjacent 
minerals not been worked at all. The result, therefore, it may 
with some confidence be stated, is that, while the areas affected 
participate with all other areas in due order in the national 
benefit from coal working, their own special portion in a 
pecuniary sense is one not of loss, but of gain. The claims of 
the public. utility companies are in the judgment of the Com- 
mission ‘no ‘stronger than those of the local authorities. They 
fall to be rejected as the result of analogous reasoning. 

In relation to this question generally there is, however, one 
respect in which, as it appears to the Commission, the position 
of the local authorities and certain statutory undertakings may 
properly be strengthened. There seems no reason why the 
privilege given to other persons to acquire, on the grounds of 
the national interest under Part 1 of the Mines (Working 
Facilities and Support) Act, 1923, the right to prohibit or re- 
strict the working of minerals should not be extended to the 
local authorities and statutory undertakings to which the min- 
ing code applies. 

A little later on, dealing further with the arguments put for- 
ward by statutory undertakings, the report points out that the 
undertakings pay nothing for the support for the withdrawal of 
which, with its consequential damage, they seek to be com- 
pensated. When they have established themselves in an area 
liable to subsidence, they have done it so that they might profit 
by the commerce of the area.or by its proximity to a coal supply 
and plentiful labour market. In either case, they have gone 
there voluntarily, and must be presumed to have taken with 
their eyes open the risk of subsidence. It was hardly suggested 
on their behalf that their position in this respect had not always 
been fully appreciated. In the judgment of the Commission no 
case at all was made for alteration in the status of any of these 
undertakings. The conclusions with regard to statutory gas 
companies are the same, and it is thought that similar con- 
siderations are applicable to them. 


_ 
—_—— 


_ Case-Hardening with Town Gas.—The idea of case-hardening 
with town gas rich in carbon is not new, but has never been 
carried out on anything like a commercial scale. The research 
laboratory of the Rombacher Hiittenwerke at Bochum has 
lately taken up the subject, and tried the process on two carbon 
steels, one containing 0°06 p.ct. of C and, 0°39 p.ct. of Mn, 
and the other o'12 p.ct. of C, o°12 p.ct.. of Si, and 0°69 p.ct. 
of Mn, and also on a special steel containing 0°18 p.ct. of C, 
0°15 p.ct. of Si, 0°36 p.ct. of Mn, 1°85 p.ct. of Ni, and 0°44 p.ct. 
of Cr. The steels were case-hardened with town gas under 
various conditions of temperature and lengths of exposure. 
The depth of the case, the variations in texture, resistance, 
hardness, &c., were duly investigated.. The experiments showed 
that in .case-hardening with town gas under the most favour- 
able conditions a case of 4 mm. could be obtained without any 
free cementite. The carbon content in this zone was not con- 
Stant. As was to be expected, it gradually decreased towards 
the interior, but even at a depth of 4 mm. the steel was as 
ard as glass. Subsequently, however, -the carbon steels re- 
quired a double heat-treatment to reduce the size of the grain, 
While in the case of the chrome-nickel steel the growth of the 
stain was not so pronounced, and a single heat-treatment 
ae d 3 reduce its size.—‘‘ Iron and Coal Trades Review.” 

wy 8. ; 








RETENTION OF HYDROCARBONS BY SOLID 
: j FUELS. 


In the July. issue of ‘* Fuel in Science and. Practice ”’ 
Moore and Sinnatt discuss experiments in which fuels were ex- 
posed to the vapours of benzene, toluene, and xylene. The 
fuels used were bituminous coal, anthracite, Irish ‘peat, gas 
coke, animal. charcoal, and- wood. charcoal, in powdered | 
samples passing a 200-mesh 1.M,M. sieve; 3-gramme samples | 
being employed. The specimens were contained in, shal., 
low glass dishes, and were heated for 1 hour in an oven’ 
at 105° C., cooled over sulphuric acid, and weighed. In the 
case‘Of the samples to be exposed to the vapours, ‘the shdHow 
dish containing the liquid hydrocarbon’ was placed’ in a desieca= ’ 
tor so as to rest on a glass frame directly above the dish ‘con- | 
taining the sample of ‘fuel. Toth * 

When a sample of powdered fuel is exposed to the vapour’ 
of a substance which it is capable of absorbing, the measurable 
result may be regarded as the’ resultant effect of several simul-'’ 
taneously progressing influences, the chief of which are (1) the 
evolution or displacement of tnoisture and occluded gases, and 
(2) the absorption of the vapour by the fuel. The latter may 
take place by two main processes—{1) physical, involving con- 
densation of the vapour in’ the capillaries of the absorbent, and 
determined largely by: the physical properties (vapour pres- 
sure, surface tension, density, and molecular weight) of the 
liquid resulting from the condensation of the vapour; and (2) 
chemical, determined by molecular orientation, primary and 
secondary valencies, and polar relationships. 

Curves indicate that in the case of peat samples either the 
displacement of moisture and occluded gases has been so 
great as to mask the absorption of the vapour (and by such 
a process the absorption of the vapour would appear thus to 
have exercised’ a drying action on the peat) or the selective 
absorptive factor of peat for the hydrocarbons is very small, 

In the case of the other fuels, the absorption of the vapour 
by the fuel appears to have been the predominating influence ;. 
and in these instances the increase in weight of. the fuel 
samples may be assumed to represent. approximately the 
amount of vapour absorbed. ‘ 

The fact that the capacities*of the charcoal samples for 
absorbing the hydrocarbons were so much greater than that 
of coke is evidence that differences in the physical properties : 
of the particles may have considerable influence upon the ab- 
sorption. : 

The loss in weight of the fuel samples after removal of the 
liquid hydrocarbon, but before exposing the sample to the 
air of the laboratory, was in most instances rapid for the first 
forty hours, but decreased gradually up to 480 hours, after 
which the loss was very slow. The following figures indicate 
approximately the proportion of the absorbed vapour which 
was subsequently lost. 


Vapour Absorbed: Benzene. 

















Grammes per 100 Grammes of Fuel, 
| 4 
| Ratio 
vod. (1) Increase in (2). Loss in (2) =, 1), 
Weight after Weight after 
15 Hours. 480 Hours. 

Charcoal No.t. . . 5 16'6 16'4 0°98 
Bituminous coal .. . 18'4 16'4 0°88 
Anthracite... . . 15°3 II'9 0°77 
Gapeeees «cs we o'9 0°57 0°63 








The increase in weight and variation in weight after ex- 
posure to air were approximately the same for the samples 
which had been exposed to the vapour and for the samples 
which had not been exposed to the vapour, indicating that pre- 
vious absorption and retention of the vapour had a negligible 
influence on the capacity of ‘the fuel samples for absorbing 
moisture. > 


in 
—_— 





The Thousand-and-Second Use of Gas.—Jt may not.be gener- 
ally realized that the famous Junkers aeroplane is the product 
of the same brain as the Junkers calorimeétér.. What.-is still 
more interesting is that Dr. Junkers, the head of the firm, looks 
upon the all-metal aeroplane almost as the child of ‘the gas 
industry. Describing at the recent German Gas Association . 
meeting his thirty-years’ connection with the industry, he stated ~ 
that it began with attempts to effect improvements in the gas 
engine. ‘‘ From experiments with the gas engine,’’ he said, 
‘‘ came the calorimeter. From the calorimeter came the bath- 
heater ; and finally,.during the war, when all production of gas 
apparatus was stopped, there came from the bath-heater the 
all-metal plane. I believe I can justly claim that, had it not 
been for the first systematic experiments with a metal wing, 
undertaken with all the experience at the disposal of the staff 
and men of Junkers & Co., we should not to-day. have had 
the all-metal aeroplane. This, in its turn, has produced the - 
Junkers air service, which extends to all corners of the earth.” 
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COKE. 


The Sulzer Plant. 


By A. M. BEEBEE, Superintendent, Gas Manufacturing Department, Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation, N.Y. 


[Abstract of a Paper read before the Canadian Gas Association, Toronto.] 


Our Company, after studying the subject of dry quenching, , little or no effect on fuel bed temperatures. 


purchased a plant of the Sulzer type, designed by Sulzer 
Fréres, of Winterthur, Switzerland, and erected by the J. G. 
White Engineering Corporation of New York City. It is the 
first plant in this country. In outlining the advantages and 
disadvantages of the dry cooling of coke, | shall, of course, be 
obliged to confine myself to a dry quencher of the Sulzer type. 
Our dry quencher is made up-of two identical units with 
their boilers, of 212°5 tons rated capacity, placed side by side, 
making a total of 425 tons of cooled coke daily capacity. 
These two units are charged by a single skip hoist between 
them. 
be installed to feed from this single skip hoist and to discharge 
on to the wharf in a manner similar to the existing two units. 


There are some points in our design which I think could be | 


improved. The handling of the coke is unusually severe, and 
considerable breakage results. This, to us, is not an objection, 
as we have to crush all our coke over 22 in., for we supply a 
domestic market. The dry quencher, as we have it, acts as a 


fine coke crusher, and saves us the power and expense of | 


maintaining a crusher. 


The economies of the outfit for any local condition can be | 
calculated from the following data, depending on the various | 
The total investment in our | 


factors entering into the cost. 
case was slightly under a quarter-of-a-million dollars, and the 
operation can easily be handled by one man. 


INTANGIBLE BENEFITS FROM Dry QUENCHING. 
Elimination of steam and vapours of wet quenching. 


Elimination of wet quenching vapours certainly should re- | 
duce corrosion, maintenance, and painting expense of all ad- | 


jacent steelwork. 

Dry quenching should aid considerably in reducing the main- 
tenance cost and prolonging the life of the hot coke car equip- 
ment. 

Elimination of wet quenching should allow of better retort 
house conditions. 

Better efficiency is attained in apparatus using the resultant 
coke, such as water gas plant and producers. 

There is one other intangible benefit from dry quenched coke 
which is mentioned here merely as an interesting point for con- 
sideration. When coke is wet quenched, water vapour is 
drawn into the heart of the coke. Dry quenched coke, even 
with a similar moisture content, may therefore have a beneficial 
effect on fuel beds in water gas plants and producers, for the 
following reason. 
face moisture is quickly driven off, and only reduces the tem- 
perature of the exit gases from the fuel bed, and as such has 


Provision has been made so that a third unit can later | 


In the case of the dry quenched coke, sur- | 


With wet quencied 
coke, the moisture in the heart of the piece is evolved counter- 
current to the heat flow into the piece of coke. This mi;ht 
result in the moisture not being given off till the coke is well 
down in the fuel bed, which might have a considerable effect on 
fuel bed temperatures. This theory has some substantiation, 
in that it is generally known in the gas industry that continucus 
vertical coke will give results in water gas plant or producers 
which other coke cannot equal. In the past this has been 
attributed to the structure of the coke. 


ACTUAL OPERATING RESULTS. 


Since starting, our average operating results have been as 
follows : 


Average power consumed per day, fans . 858°2 KW.H, 
” ” hoist . 82°8 ,, 
temperature of feed water . . 119°3° Fahr. 
I 4? 0.0 op. 139°2 lbs. per sq. in. 
coke charged per day, tooo lbs.. . 728°4 
temp. of hot coke inlet to quencher 1275° Fahr. 
ashcontentofcoke ... . 10'5 p.ct. 
te breezecontent. . .... +; + ee 
Actual steam production under above con- 
ditions per 1000 lbs. of coke cooled, de- 
termined by water meter. . . 


402°6 lbs. 


During two months since we have had more uniform opera- 
tion, our steam per 1000 Ibs. of coke has averaged 420 Ibs. 

It seems that dry quenched coke is not stronger, but that 
its apparent strength is due only to the fact that it has been 
more severely handled, and the stronger pieces have survived. 


A DISADVANTAGE. 


Extreme care in the design of the equipment is necessary. 
Some points could be improved upon in future design. The 


| points which have given trouble, however, have been largely in 


the nature of auxiliaries, and not fundamentals of the quencher. 


| That part of the equipment which has to do with the cooling of 


coke, which was designed by Sulzer Fréres, has been remark- 
ably free from defects. We recently had both containers down 
for inspection after seven months of operation, and the inside 
of the containers, fans, and boilers was in excellent condition. 

If large coke size is desired, the dry quencher has a very 
serious disadvantage. 

If the coke is to be used for domestic market, the absolutely 
dry coke from a dry quencher is apt to be a source of complaint, 
due to dustiness. The producers of continuous vertical coke 
are already familiar with this detail. For such a market we 
have found it necessary to sprinkle the coke as it drops into the 
domestic storage bins prior to loading the trucks. This method 
gives us dry fuel for our producers and water gas plants. 





THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TAR CONSISTENCY AND TEMPERATURE. 


There appeared under this title, in “ Brennstoff-Chemie” for June 1, an article by H. Mallison and F. Soltau. As 
it contains a criticism of a paper by H. M. Spiers, of the Research Section of the Woodall-Duckham Companies, which 
he read at the Manchester Tar Conference last November, and which appeared in the Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, we consider many of our readers will be interested in a translation of the German article. 


VARIATION OF THE HUTCHINSON CONSISTENCY OF 
TARS WITH TEMPERATURE. 


By H. M. Spiers, M.A., B.Sc., F.1.C. 
[ ABSTRACT, ] 


The author points out that the measurement of the con- 
sistency of a tar by the Hutchinson tester, which operation 
is carried out at 77° Fahr., is a lengthy one. This disadvan- 
tage would be obviated if the test could be carried out at a 
somewhat higher temperature ; and if a mathematical relation- 
ship between consistency and temperature can be established, 
the consistency figures obtained at temperatures differing from 
77° Fahr. can be corrected to the standard temperature. 

Consistency, states Mr. Spiers, can be expressed in terms of 
temperature in accordance with the differential equation 


dC/aT = — &C 
Integration of the equation vields the relationship 
log C — log Cy = K(T — 77) 
or log Cy = log C + K(77 — T) 


where C is the consistency of the tar at the standard tempera- 
ture (77° Fahr.) and Cr is the consistency of the tar at a 
temperature of T° Fahr. K is a constant depending on the tar. 

The value of K may be deduced by observations of the con- 


sistencies C, and C, at two known temperatures T, and T, 
since 
log C2 — log C; = K(T; —Ta) 

Also, when consistency and temperature are plotted on semi- 
logarithmic paper, the straight line obtained by joining the two 
points corresponding to the observations made at the two tem- 
peratures enables the consistency at any temperature to be read 
directly without calculation. Greater precision is obtained by 
making a number of observations at different temperatures, and 
drawing the straight line in such a position that it represents 
the observations in the best possible way. 


THE VALUE oF K. 


The extreme figures so far encountered for the value of K 
are 0°0334 and 0'0502, indicating respectively that intervals of 
temperature of 9° and 6° Fahr. will cause the consistencies 
of the tars in question to be doubled or halved according as 
the temperature is lowered or raised through the temperature 
interval mentioned. 

It would appear, from the data at present available, that 
the value of K is, in the case of horizontal-retort tars and of 
vertical-retort tars, influenced mainly by the naphthalene con- 
tent of the tar, and that specific gravity and free carbon cont«nt 
play no important part. 

_ A table (reproduced in part in the criticism which follows) 
is given, relating to a horizontal tar of fairly high naphthalene 
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content ; and the author affirms that this illustrates the accuracy 
with which calculations governing consistency and temperature 
may be made, and is typical of the results on which the relation- 
ship has been based. 

In the case under consideration the value of the constant 
is 0°03883, and the consistency of the tar at 77° Fahr. is 14°5 
seconds. The formula then becomes 

log Cy = log 14°5 + 0°03883 (77 — T). 

Mr. Spiers constructed a nomogram with a view to enabling 
the consistency value at 77° Fahr. to be deduced as a result 
of the determination of the consistency of a tar at two known 
temperatures. He states that, once these determinations have 
been made in. the case of a particular tar, the consistency of 
the tar at other temperatures within a convenient range can 
be ascertained by means of the nomogram. 

The value of the nomogram is that it enables a process 
chemist to correct faulty batches of tar or to make adjustments 
to a tar still far more quickly than is possible if the tar to 
be tested thas to be brought exactly to 77° Fahr. With very 
thick tars there is always a doubt as to whether the whole 
body of the tar is at the standard temperature. This arises 
partly from the viscosity of the tar which renders stirring diffi- 
cult, and partly from the low heat conductivity of tar. Another 
point to be taken into consideration is the fact that the energy 
required for the stirring becomes transformed into heat, caus- 
ing local overheating, and that this heat is not readily dissi- 
pated by conduction. 

In the case of thick tars the uncertainty as to the tempera- 
ture may amount to at least 1° Fahr.; and the effect of this 
on the consistency is shown by the consistency-temperature 
equation to be very considerable. Thus, in the case of a 100 
seconds and a 10 seconds tar, the errors due to a variation of 
1° Fahr. from the standard temperature will amount to about 
10 seconds and 1 second respectively—in each case an error of 
about 10 p.ct. With tars of (say) 10 to 30 seconds consistency, 
a uniform temperature throughout the mass is obtained and 
measured with comparative ease, and the uncertainty need not 
amount to more than o-2° Kahr. It would, therefore, appear 
to be more accurate to determine the consistency of a 100 
seconds tar at temperatures at which its consistency is from 
10 to 30 seconds, and to deduce the consistency at the standard 
temperature by means of the nomogram. 

With tars for which the value of K is low, the optimum con- 
ditions for accuracy cannot in the case of thick tars be obtained 
unless the observations are made at temperatures in the neigh- 
bourhood of 100° Fahr.; but an improvement as regards ac- 
curacy over the result obtained by direct determination at 77° 
Fahr. will nevertheless be realized by making the two deter- 
minations at two known temperatures—say, 84° and 91° Fahr. 
~—and establishing the consistency value for 77° Fahr. by means 
of the nomogram. 

In the case of very thin tars, having a consistency less than 
5 seconds, the personal error in timing, even with a good 
stop-watch, begins to assume distinct dimensions, and with such 
tars it would be an advantage to make observations at tem- 
peratures below 77° Fahr., ascertaining the consistency value 
at the standard temperatures by help of the nomogram. 


THE CRITICISM—BY H. MALLISON AND F. SOLTAU. 


_The Hutchinson consistency test has received general adop- 
tion in Germany, as well as the Ministry of Transport standard 
specifications for road tar. As is well known, the Hutchinson 
test requires the use of about 14 litres of tar, and it has to be 
made with the tar at a temperature of 77° Fahr., or 25° C. 
The difficulty of bringing the tar—a liquid of low heat conduc- 
tivity—to a uniform temperature of 77° throughout its mass, 
whatever the atmospheric conditions, is a serious one. There 
Would, of course, be a considerable saving of time if the test 
could be carried out at some higher temperature, at which the 
consistency would be lower; but, as Spiers pointed out, correc- 
“ions to the standard temperature could only be made if a 
knowledge of the mathematical relationship between consis- 
tency and temperature could be established. 

a he authors refer to several attempts which have been made 
in the past in the lubricating oil industry to establish such a 
relationship, but even there their accuracy and utility have 
always been disputed. Still less has anything of the sort been 
achieved with coal tar, so different and so complicated in 
a ical composition, until the work of Spiers at present under 

scussion. 

It is well known that the consistency curve of a given sub- 
sags falls with increasing temperatures, rapidly at first, and 
then more slowly. The consistency, which at the point 
of solidification is infinitely great, is almost down to zero 


ol oiling point, _and between these two extremes the 
Fins. s Byperbolic, descending at first almost perpen- 
ape and then becoming flatter by degrees. The greater 


va consistency at any given temperature, the greater is the 
te nent of the curve at this point. The more rapidly the con- 
ne falls at higher temperatures, the flatter will be the 
mange of the curve. Spiers, in the same way as did the Ger- 
tan investigators, endeavours to establish a relationship be- 
oy n the direction and the height of the curve. In doing so, 


€ chooses the simplest imaginable form, and assumes propor- 











tionality between. consistency and the fall of the curve. If, for 
example, at a temperature of 15° C., the consistency measures 
40 seconds, and, according to the gradient of the curve at this 
point, the consistency drops by 5 seconds for every 1° increase 
in temperature, then, at the temperature at which the con- 
sistency measures 20 seconds, the drop in consistency per degree 
of temperature would be only half as much—i.e., 2} seconds, 
and only one-fifth, or 1. second, when the consistency was 8 
seconds. Mathematically stated, this implies that the differ- 
ential quotients of the consistency curve are to one another as 
the. consistencies themselves. aking the temperature as :. 
and the consistency as V, then for points 1 and 2 the relation- 
ship would be— 
(1) avi , Va 
aT: aT 
and this can be so expressed that the consistency represents 
a constant multiple K of the equivalent differential quotients 
of the curve 


:: Vi: Vs 


aV 
@) aT 
Integration of this equation yields the relationship— 
(3) log V = KT + 
in which c is the integration constant. Or, for two different 
points, 


= KV 


(4) log Vi — log V2 = K(Ti — Ta!) 
As consistency decreases with increasing temperatures, K in this 


equation must become negative, but when K is positive, the 
equation may be put in the form— 


(5) log Vi — log Va = log (3) = KTe-To 
2 


Assuming that this equation really does correspond in practice 
with the curve, then it would only be necessary to know the 
viscosities at any two given temperatures in order to be able 
to estimate the value of the constant K, or, in other words, to 
estimate the consistency at any required temperature. 

Spiers found, from experiments with a large number of tars, 
that the factor K varies between 0°0334 and o'o502, according 
to the composition of the tar. This is, of course, based on 
the Fahrenheit scale, and the values multiplied by 9/5 would 
be the equivalents for Centigrade. 

As an example, Spiers gave a set of observations upon a 
horizontal retort tar of. fairly high naphthalene content, com- 
paring actual with estimated values. 











Observed Consistency. Estimated 
Temp. °Fahr. Seconds. . (K = 0°03883). 

73°0 21'0 21'0 
75°° 17°5 17°6 
77°° 14°5 14°7 
80'0 Ir‘o a2° 

83°2 8'°5 } 8'4 
86°8 6'0 6'1 
gI'o 4°2 4°2 
96'5 2°8 2°6 








From the good agreement shown by these results, say the 
authors, Spiers assumes that his sugg-sted formula is suffi- 
cient for determining standard consistency by means of tests 
at any two convenient temperatures, and they refer to the 
graphical method by which he proposes its application. Their 
investigations showed, however, that the method does not 
lead with reliability to the desired results. If equation (5), 
they say, is really applicable to all cases, then every combina- 
tion of the consistencies at two different temperatures must 
lead to one and the same value at 77° Fahr., within the limits 
of experimental and other minor errors. Taking the seven 
readings from the above table (that at 77° being omitted, as 
it is the one required to be found) 21 combinations can be 
formed, which give 21 different readings for the consistency 
at the standard temperature. They are as follows: 














Lower Higher Observation Temperature. 

Observa 
tion. | j 

Temp. | | | 

© Fahr. 75 | 80. 83°2. 86°8. | gl. 96°5. 
73°0 14°58 14°51 | 14°73 14°61 | 14°69 | 14°90 
715°0 oe 14°53 14°68 14'60 14°65 14°76 
80'o ee ee 14°00 14°37 14°30 14°10 
83°2 ‘ | et be 15°47 | 14°90 14°25 
86°8 +e ee a ee | 13°80 12°95 
gto ee | oe ee we os 11°78 











The experimental value at 77° was 14°5. If, therefore, it is 
assumed that all values between 14 and 15 are good enough, 
then 17 of the 21 combinations give a satisfactory result, and 
four do not. In general it might be said that Spiers’ formula 
is vindicated by these results. On the other hand, it might be 
suggested that the values obtained appear reliable only when 
the observation temperatures are somewhere near the standard 
temperature of 77°, or at any rate are one on each side of it. 

The authors then set themselves to investigate whether 
equally good results were obtainable with other tar samples. 
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In answering. this question, it is as well to be clear first of 
all exactly what is the meaning of such logarithmic equations 
as, for example, Ohlschlager has stated, and what limita- 
tions they impose upon the course of the curve. Putting log 

= Zin equation (3), the relationship between Z and the 
temperature is represented by the equation— 


4 Z=KT +e 
This is the equation of a straight line. Therefore, if instead 
of plotting the consistency value itself in the graph the loga- 
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rithm of the value be used, it must give a straight line, or at 
least be able to be approximately represented by a straight line. 
A graph plotted in this way (curve II. in the diagram) does 
actually show that the eight values of Spiers’ example give 
a reasonably straight curve, only the higher observed tempera- 
tures (91° and 96°5°) being somewhat off the line. If it could 
be shown that the same holds good in the case of other tars, 
Spiers’ thesis could be taken as proved. Such, however, did 
not prove to be the case. 

A surface tar was taken, prepared from mixed crude tar from 
a gas-works, and having the following properties : 


Seen a... 6. s2* a 6 x «¢ «. «oe 
Waterorammonia .. . . St ae ee eo 
Other distillates (under 170°C.) . ‘ as 
Fractions between 170° and 270° . . . . . 12°2 p.ct. 
nt an ee es eee oo eee | te 
Phenols . gf Oey et egies 6 te ee « fe 
Naphthalene . . + + + + + + 2°80 
ee See ee ee eee a oe 


The consistency of this sample was determined experimentally 
at seven temperatures, and the values found are set out in the 
following table: 














I 2 Wee Oe | 6 7 
Con- Consistency by Absolute | Relative 
°C. sistency Calculation. Variation. Variation. 
E by | ae . at 
xperi- | a F | 
my |K=0'0827/ K=0'0759) » 7 h 
Secs. Secs. | Secs. | Secs. Secs. P.Ct. | P.Ct. 
9 87°1 89°3 | 85°9 | + 22/— r°2\+ 2°§ |= 1°4 
II 59°2 61'r | 60°5 + 1'9\/ + 1°3 |+ 3°2/+ 2°2 
15 27°2 28'5 go*r | + 1°3 + 2°9 |+ 4°8 /4- I10°7 
19 12°4 13°3 15‘0 + 0o'9 | + 2°6/+ 7°3 |+ 21°0 
23 6'8 6*2 7°4 — 0'6| +0°6 |— 88 \+ 8'8 
25 5‘0 4°2 5°2 —o8 + 0'2 '— 16'0 |+ 4'0 
27 3°8 2°9 3°7 oo) = 2 \— oni 2°6 
Mean 
variation ee ee oe 1°35 1°63 11°70 9°51 


These results, plotted on the logarithmic system, give a con- 
sistency curve which is by no means a straight line (curve III. 
in the diagram). It will be seen that it has a disinct bend, 
sufficient, for instance, to make a straight join of the 11° 
and 19° values, cut the 25° ordinates at 3°8 seconds, instead 
of at the observed consistency of 5°0 seconds for this tem- 
perature. On the other hand, a straight line through the 9° 
and 27° readings will give an almost correct reading for 25°— 
viz., 5°4 seconds. : 

In attempting to draw a straight line in such a position as 
to represent the observations in the best possible way, as sug- 


gested by Spiers, there were two possibilities. Either t), 
mean absolute variation in seconds (a in the table) could | 
reduced to a minimum, or the mean percentage variation 
in the table). In the first case, a better approximation of *\, 
curve was obtained in the neighbourhood of the higher c 
sistency values than in the second, while, on the other han, 
the percentage variations in the first case become rather great 
| dt high temperatures, as minor variations in the absol 
low values have relatively large effect. Calculation showed tli:t 
Spiers had used the first method, whereas the authors are 0! 
| opinion that the other gives more useful results, and hav 
| used it in the graphs. In the table, both series are given, aiid 
it is noteworthy that two Very different values are obtained {v1 
K—viz., 0°0827 and 0°0759. In their opinion, if: better agree- 
nent than this is not obtained by using seven different read- 
ings, it is hardly to be expected that only two will give reliable 
results. 
A second tar tested had the following properties : 
Sp.Gr. at 15° C. 
Waterorammonia .. . . 
Other distillates (under 170° C ) 


I‘210 


Fractions between 170° and 270°... . . 11r°8 p.ct. 
o ” 270° 4, 300° . 2 2 © © © 5B ig 
Phenols. . Bs te re a: SS | die 
Naphthalene “oa 
Free carbon. So ee a. ILS, ee << = 
The results are again tabulated as before, and are repre- 
sented graphically by curve I. in the diagram. From this it 


can be seen that once again they do not give a straight line; 
neither do they, as in the last example, show even a fairly 
regular and comparatively slight deviation from: the straight. 
The best possible straight line in the logarithmic system shows 
a mean deviation of 11°9 p.ct., and individual- deviations ex- 
ceed 20 p.ct. The joining of two points comparatively far 
away from the standard temperature of 25° would give en- 
tirely false intersections. This is illustrated in the diagram; 
the combination of 32° and 37° giving a reading ‘of 48 seconds 
at 25° C., and 27° and 29° giving 99°9 seconds, as compared 
with the observed value of 71. 

In the opinion of the authors, these two examples demon- 
strate sufficiently clearly that Spiers’ formula cannot be re- 
garded as applicable in general, and they consider it can 
only have been by chance that a certain agreement was ob- 
tained with the tars which he tested. More they cannot say, 
as he gave only one example, and for the rest indicated merely 
the limits of the values obtained for K. They acknowledge, 
however, that it may have a certain usefulness in that the K 
value, based upon a considerable number of individual read- 
ings, gives an indication of the general nature of the curve, 
though this would involve a great deal of calculation, and 
could not do more than confirm the information given by a few 
simple consistency tests at higher and lower temperatures. In 
conclusion, they express considerable doubt as to whether it 
is feasible at all to find one formula which would cover al 
possible consistency curves of such a wide varying substance 
as coal tar. 


— 
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The Illuminating and Fuel Gas Industry in Canada, 1926. 


Products and bye-products from manufactured gas plants in Canada 
during 1926 were valued at $18,264,860—an increase of 2 p.ct. over 
the corresponding figure for 1925—according to data compiled and 
published by the Mining, Metallurgical, and Chemical Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa. The output of manv- 
factured gas in this industry totalled 14,067 million c.ft., of which 
12,573 millions were sold for $14,417,652, and the remainder was 
used as fuel in the retorting plants, or was unaccounted-for. In 
addition, 17,891 million c.ft. of gas were produced in the coke in- 
dustry by establishments engaged primarily in the production of 
metallurgical coke, and 1532 million c.ft. of still gas were produced 
in the process of refining petroleum. Of the 44 producing plants, 
11 made straight coal gas only; 9 produced carburetted water gas 
only ; 6 made both coal gas and water gas; 3 made mixed coal gas 
and water gas; 9 others made Pintsch oil gas; and 6 others made 
acetylene gas from calcium carbide. There were also 2 companies 
in Ontario distributing coke oven gas for domestic and industrial 
purposes. 





_- 
— 





British and German Coal. 


The following statement is issued by Mr. Philip Gee, Director of 
the Colliery Owners’ Publicity Department: Mr. Varley stated in 
the House of Commons recently that since the middle of March 
British coal had been under-selling Silesian coal in Berlin by 4s 
per ton; the respective prices being 25s. 6d. and 29s. 6d. Detailed 
information that would either confirm or deny this statement was 
not available at the time, but careful inquiries prove that the st 
ment is incorrect. While it is true that the Berlin Gas-Works are still 
taking delivery of certain coals purchased at increased prices during 
the British coal strike, the current price of Silesian screened coal 
delivered by water-way into Berlin is 24 Mks. per ton. The corre 
sponding price for South Yorkshire hards delivered into Berlin via 
Stettin would be 23 Mks., without allowing anything for breakage 
on the sea voyage, which would represent approximately an addi- 
tional 1 Mk. per ton. As a matter of fact, there is no material 
quantity of British steam coal sent to Berlin. This coal goes chiefly 
to ports such as Hamburg and Stettin for consumption in the coastal 
areas. Obviously Upper-Silesian coal coming to these ports, unless 





_ subsidized, must be more expensive. 
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Carburetting Water Gas.—No. 266,680. 
Humpureys & Grascow, Lrp., of Victoria Street, S.W. 1 
(Assignees of H, G. Terzian, of Philadelphia). 

No, 32,715; Dec. 24, 1926. Convention date: March 1, 1926. 
This invention, relating to the manufacture of carburetted wate: 
gas, has for its principal object the attainment of a higher efficiency 
in the carburetting, and a more complete utilization of the availabl 
combustibles in the water gas set, reducing the amount of heat car- 

ried out of the set by the waste gases. 

The invention, generally stated, comprises a carburettor, which 
may Or may not contain checkerbrick, and which consists in a gene- 
rally cylindrical vessel having a pier arranged therein so as to provide 
an annular space, and, terminating short of the top thereof, an oil 
spray arranged to spray oil clear of the top of the pier so as to 
preserve a hot spot, and air and blast gas inlet provisions at the top 
of the chamber in proximity to the hot spot. In some cases the pier 
is hollow, and serves to preheat air blast or steam introduced through 
it; and in some cases the pier is solid or operatively so. 


Gas Ovens.—No. 267,461. 
Waiatt, J. P., of Sydney. 


No. 15,019; June 15, 1926 Convention date, March 9, 1926. 


According to this invention a waste gas outlet passage leading 
downwards from the top of the oven or the surrounding flue space 
opens into the lower end of an upward flue which is provided at or 
adjacent to its lower end with an air inlet opening of smaller dimen- 
sions than the flue; a deflector or baffle being preferably provided 
adjacent to the air inlet to direct the incoming hot air up the flue. 

When the heating gases rise in the oven they pass through the 
passage towards the waste gas outlet. A comparatively slow move- 
ment of these gases takes place, for the reasons that the gases 
in the passage, being hot, tend to offer resistance to the escape of 
the heated gases within the oven, and the up-draught in the fluc 
pipe is partly air drawn through the air inlet from outside the oven ; 
the effect being that the heated gases draw in a minimum of cold 
air through the usual air inlet holes or openings at the bottom of 
the oven, resulting in the heated gases remaining for a longer period 
therein. 


Furnace Charging Doors.—No. 272,820. 


Woopatt-DuckHaM (1920), Ltp., and Wetuincton, S. N., 
both of Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


No. 8497; March 28, 1927. 


This invention relates to a device for ensuring a central distribu- 
tion of material which is being charged into a shaft furnace, gas 
producer, or the like. Such a furnace is generally fed from a hopper- 
or feed cylinder placed on the throat of the furnace, and conveniently 
cut off therefrom by a horizontal sliding door. 

According to the invention, when this sliding door is withdrawn 
for the purpose of allowing a charge to fall from the hopper into the 
furnace, no charging occurs until the door has performed about half 
its travel across the throat of the furnace, because the door is 
followed by a device (such as another door or its equivalent) which 
prevents material falling from the hopper into the furnace. At this 
point of the movement, however, the following door begins to recede, 
whereby a gradually increasing space is formed at about the middle 
line of the furnace. 

lhe arrangement is illustrated and described in detail in the specifi- 
cation, 





Separation of Water from Mixtures of Ammonia 
and Water Vapour.—No. 272,970. 


Cooper, C., HensHAw, D. M., and W. C. Hoimes & Co., Lrtp., 
all of Huddersfield. 


No. 31,800; Dec. 16, 1925. 


This invention is for a process of treating a mixture of water 
vapour and ammonia which consists in bringing the mixture into 
intimate contact with a liquid having a selective capacity for water, 
moving in counter-direction to the mixture and maintained at a 
temperature adapted to reduce its ammonia-absorbing capacity. It 
further consists in utilizing the latent heat of condensation of water 
vapour to reconcentrate the liquid which has been diluted by the 
absorption of the water vapour. 

A variety of materials possessing a selective affinity for water may 
be employed—such as a solution of potassium carbonate at a tem- 
perature of 100° to go° C. Should any considerable proportion of 
ammonia be also absorbed, means may be provided for recovering it. 

Where the invention is applied to the separation of moisture from 
mixtures of ammonia, steam, and other gases, such as arise in 
the treatment of ammonia liquor, solutions of ammonia of high 
concentration may be obtained with simplified apparatus; and direct 
treatment of the gases to obtain ammonium salts may ensue. Fur- 
ther, the invention may be applied to the production of sublimed 

nonium carbonate from still gases; and the process of producing 

nonium salts in the manner specified falls within the scopé of 
the application.” 

In one application of the invention, the vapours arising from an 
ammonia still are caused to pass through a rectifying column 
through which, in the reverse direction to the flow of gas and vapour, 
a solution of potassium carbonate is caused to travel. The column 
may comprise a plurality of trays furnished with overflow devices 
and with means whereby the gases and vapours are caused to come 
‘nto contact with- successive bodies of the solution. The liquid 
becomes diluted by absorption of water; and a stage will be reached 











when this liquid should be reconcentrated, and the small portion 
of ammonia which may have been absorbed should be expelled. This 
may be conveniently effected by utilizing the heat contained in the 
vapours and the heat set free by the condensation of the water from 
the vapours. For this purpose the tower is provided with means 
whereby the spent liquor is caused to flow over the outside of the 
hot tower. 

The ammonia, more or less freed from water, may then be brought 
together with an acid or with an acid anhydride, and the mixture 
introduced into water in order to obtain ammonium salts. Further, 
if the mixture of ammonia and water vapour treated contains an 
acid anhydride, such as carbon dioxide, the gases, after treatment 
in the manner above described to secure the removal of water vapour, 
may be cooled in order to obtain sublimed ammonium carbonate. 
Moreover, the invention is equally applicable to the production of 
liquor ammonia. 





Dry Meter.—No. 273,049. 
Avams, A. E., of Exeter. 
No. 10,792; April 24, 1926. 


This invention, relating to dry gas meters in which the elimination 
of the usual Y shaped outlet under the valve plate provides for a 
straight-through passage to the outlet for the purpose of preventing 
oscillation of gas pressure, consists in a mechanism whereby the 
stides are alternately reciprocated characterized by the combination 
of cross-over bell-crank rocker levers pivotally mounted by the ends 
of their short arms on the top plate of the box, and by their long 
arms pivotally connected through links to the slides of the valves; 
the bell-crank arms, which cross one another, having their short 
arms slotted lengthwise for the engagement therein of the eccentric 
pin or throw-end of a vertical spindle which carries the tangent arm. 
The latter is pivotally connected to links coupled to the free ends 
of the flag arms; and the flag wires are positioned inwardly of the 
box and away from the corners thereof, and each is constituted by 
two parts doubly bent or returned on themselves and connected 
pivotally and centrally to the diaphragms, 





Retort Plant.—No. 273,063. 


Dempster, R., & Sons, Ltp., and Toocoop, H. J., of Elland. 
No. 12,835; .May 19, 1926. 


The main object of this invention is to provide improved or sim- 
plified valve constructions for controlling the connection between the 
retorts and standpipe. 

The invention consists in the provision, within a gas retort stand- 
pipe down which a cooling liquid spray descends, of a valve so 
mounted and controlled that it is automatically urged into open and 
closed positions and held to its seat. This is advantageously effected 
by means of a spring, which automatically comes into operation 
when the valve is moved by the operation to one side or other of its 
dead centre, whereupon the spring completes the opening or closing 
movement of the valve and holds it with a definite force against its 
seat, thus making a perfect gastight joint in spite of heat and dust, 
and overcoming any slight expansion of the ironwork. The valve 
may be spherically faced and mounted upon an arm so as to be cap- 
able of universal pivoting movement and of rotation thereon about 
its axis. ; 





Gas Fires.—No. 273,121. 


Cross, W., & Son, Ltp., and Kirsy, J. I., both of West Bromwich. 
No. 22,818; Sept. 16, 1926. 


This invéntion relates to gas-fires adapted to be fitted within an 
ordinary firegrate, and which are provided with a rearwardly-ex- 
tending part capable of resting upon the grate bottom. ‘The in- 
vention consists essentially in forming the rearwardly-extending part, 
which is adapted to rest upon the bottom of the grate, as an integral 
part of the burner tube, or in directly attaching it to the latter; 
the rearwardly-extending part being adapted to be attached to the 
bars of the grate bottom by bolts or other means. The burner tube 
itself may serve to secure the sides of the frame of the gas-fire 
together; while in order to support the front of the fire, the sides 
may carry between them a bar or member fitted with a vertically- 
adjustable part adapted to rest upon the hearth. In the case of well 
or like grates where the bottom is level with, or below, the hearth, 
the rearwardly-extending part may be fitted with depending legs 
adapted to rest upon the grate bottom. 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘* Official Journal ’’ for July 27.] 
Nos. 18,948—19,620. 


Britisu Brass Fittincs, Ltp.—‘‘ Thermostatic control device for 
gas ovens.’’ No. 19,233. 

FAIRWEATHER, C.—* Gas cut-off device.’’ No. 19,362. 

Lainc, B.—* Distillation of carbonaceous materials.’’ No. 19,610. 

Marcu, A. S.—See Fairweather, C. No. 19,362. 

NIELSEN, H.—See Laing, B. No. 19,619. 

Owens, J, S.—‘ Open grates for burning coke.’’ No. 19,505. 

Power-Gas Corporation, Lrp.—‘‘ Gas producing plant.’’ No: 
19,253- 

RapraTion, Ltp.—‘‘ Atmospheric gas burners.’’ No. 19,282. 

Ramsusu, N, E.—See Power-Gas Corporation, Ltd. No. 19,253. 

Winp_ers, G. L.—See Fairweather, C. No. 19,362. 

Yates, H. J.—See Radiation, Ltd. No. 19,282. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bills. 


Greenock Burgh Extension and West Bromwich Corporation Bills : 
Returned from the Commons, with the amendments, agreed to. 

Leeds Corporation and Birmingham Extension Bills: Read the 
third time, with the amendments. Further amendments made. Bills 
passed, and returned to the Commons. Returned by the Commons, 
agreed to. 

Manchester Corporation Bill: Read the third time, and passed; 
returned to the Commons. Returned by the Commons, agreed to. 

Kilmarnock Gas and Water Order Confirmation Bill: Read a 
second and the third time, and passed; sent to the Commons. 

Coventry Corporation, Salford Corporation, Scarborough, and South 
Staffordshire Mond Gas Bills: Returned from the Commons, agreed 
to, with amendments, which were considered and approved. 

Basingstoke, Bolsover, and Stroud Gas Orders: Approved. 


Special Orders. 

The Special Orders Committee reported that no petition had been 
presented against the Colwyn Bay, Earl-Shilton, Exeter, Ipswich, 
Portsmouth, Richmond (Yorks.), St. Ives (Hunts.), Walton-on- 
Thames and Weybridge, and Wellington (Somerset) Gas Orders, and 
that there was nothing in them to which to call the attention of 
the House. They had also considered the East Hull and Redditch 
Gas Orders and the proposed additions, and recommended their adop- 
tion to the House. These Orders were subsequently approved. 


<i 
—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Progress of Bills. 

West Bromwich Corporation Bill: Lords amendments considered, 
and agreed to. 

Coventry Corporation Bill: As amended, considered; amendments 
made; read the third time, and passed, with amendments. 

Salford Corporation, Scarborough, and South Staffordshire Mond 
Gas Bills: As amended, considered; read the third time, and passed, 
with amendments. 

Birmingham Extension, Leeds Corporation, and Manchester Cor- 
poration Bills: Lords amendments considered, and agreed to. 

Walton-on-Thames and Weybridge, Conway, Portsmouth, Welling- 
ton (Somerset), and Colwyn Bay Gas Orders: Approved. 

Kilmarnock Gas and Water Order Confirmation Bill: Read a 
second time. 





Royal Assent. 


Before the adjournment of Parliament on July 29, the following 
Bills received the Royal Assent: Smethwick Corporation, Bognor 
Gas and Electricity, Greenock Burgh Extension, West Bromwich 
Corporation, Coventry Corporation, Scarborough Gas (Consolidation), 
South Staffordshire Mond Gas, Salfurd Corporation, Leeds Corpora- 
tion, Birmingham Extension, and Manchester Corporation, 

Scientific Research. 


Under Class IV. of the Civil Estimates, 1927, a sum of £117,975 
has been granted for Scientific Investigation, and, under Class VI., 
£291,951 for the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Gas~ Regulation Act. 


The Special Order of the Bolsover Gaslight and Coke Company 
was approved, subject to the following modifications : 


In Clause 11, after sub-clause (1), insert— 

Provided that it shall not be lawful for the Company to carry 
forward at the end of any year to the credit of the said account 
any sum exceeding the total of the following amounts (that 
is to say): 

(a) The amount required by the Company for paying any 
dividend or interest which the Company are entitled or 
required to pay on their capital in respect of the under- 
taking but have not paid in respect of that year ; 

(2) An amount equal to the total sum which the Company 
would be lawfully entitled to distribute as dividends on 
such capital in respect of the next following year, having 
regard to the price charged by them for gas at the 
commencement of that year; and 

(c) An amount equal to the total sum which the Company 
will be required to pay during the next following year 
as interest on any mortgages or debenture stock secured 
on the undertaking. 

In Clause 11, omit the proviso to sub-clause (2). 
Approval was also given to the Special Order of the East Hull Gas 
Company, subject to the following : 

Insert, after the words *‘ Provided that,’’ in line 12 of clause 6, 
the words: 

(a) Notwithstanding anything in this section the price so 
charged shall not exceed 19°4d. per therm nor 3°2d. per 
therm above the maximum price from time to time in 
force within the portion of the limits of supply within 
the city of Kingston-upon-Hull; and (é). 


Glasgow Gas Price. 


Mr. Bucnanan asked the President of the Board of Trade if he 
had received any representation from the Corporation of Glasgow to 
be allowed to continue the present price of gas; if so, what decision 
had been arrived at; and when the power to change the present price 
by the Corporation expires. 

Sir P. Cun.irre-Lister replied that officials of the Glasgow Cor- 
poration had asked the Board if, in view of the fact that the Corpora- 
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tion read meters continuously instead of quarterly, they would « 
sider making an Order empowering the Corporation to continu: 
certain consumers the present price of gas until the meter readir< 
next after Dec. 31. It was suggested that those consumers wh: 
meters were read late would not, without such an Order, pay | 
same increased rate of charge as is paid by those consumers wh 
meters were read immediately after the increased charge was aut’- 
rized, and that the proposal, if accepted by the Corporation aid 
authorized by the Board, would spread the increased charge fairly 
among all consumers. No application for an Order had yet been 
received, and no decision had, therefore, been reached. The Bosrd 
were prepared to consider an application, if made. Under the C.;- 
poration’s present powers, the existing price could be continued io 
Dec. 31 next. 


- 
—_— 


SCARBOROUGH GAS COMPANY (CONSOLIDATION) BILL, 


The Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Commons (over 
which Mr. J. FirzALtan Hope, Chairman of Ways and Means, pre- 
sides) considered this Bill on Tuesday, July 19. Its provisions were 
set out in the “‘ JournaL”’ for Jan. 19, p. 145; and the amendments 
made in the House of Lords were reported in our issue of July 6, p. 42. 

Mr. R. H. Fox (Messrs. Torr, Durnford & Co., Parliamentary 
Agents), dealing with the proposed consolidation of the Company's 
Acts, said they had not been to Parliament since 1903, and many of th 
provisions of the existing Acts were obsolete. It seemed desirable, 
therefore, to repeal those, and to consolidate the provisions which it 
was wished to keep in force. They were a maximum dividend Com- 
pany, with a maximum dividend of 5 p.ct. on ordinary stock. They 
were proposing by the Bill to adopt the thermal basis of charge. The 
present authorized capital was £349,062, of which £320,555 had 
been raised; and it was proposed to increase the authorized capital 
to £400,000. Some £10,600 of the capital had been raised by way 
of premiums. It was also proposed to increase the borrowing powers. 
The further capital powers asked for were justifiable on the estimates 
of capital expenditure necessary. 

Sir Ernest Moon, K.C. (a member of the Committee), referring 
to the basic price and basic dividend -provisions, and the clause in- 
serted in the House of Lords, at the instance of the Board of Tracdc, 
requiring the Company to come to Parliament in five years to give 
an opportunity to review, and if necessary revise, these provisions, 
said that the scheme was experimental, and Parliament had said 
therefore, that the Company should not be allowed to operate it for 
more than a few years. 

Mr. Fox agreed. In the House of Lords, he said, the Board of 
Trade had submitted a long report on the provisions of the Bill, and 
the promoters had had many interviews with them in regard to it. 
There was now a supplementary report from the Board, to the effect 
that their suggestions had been met, and they had no further ol 
jections. 

The attention of the Committee was then drawn to a clause pro- 
viding that no person should be disqualified from being a Dir« 
of the Company by reason of his holding any office or place of trust 
or profit under the Company, or by reason of his being interested in 
any contract with the Company; but if he were interested in such 
a contract, the nature of his interest in it must be disclosed to his 
co-Directors, and he must not vote as a Director in respect of it 
It was pointed out that this clause did not go so far as the model 
clause, which latter provided that not only must a Director interested 
in a contract disclose the nature of his interest to his co-Direct: 
and cease from voting, but also that the fact that he was interested 
in it should be disclosed in the next annual report. There were p: 
cedents for the clause as inserted in the Company’s Bill; and 
Board of Trade were satisfied that the clause was sufficient as it stoo 
The precedents were the Barnet Gas and Water Act of 1926, 1! 
Croydon Gas Act of 1922, and the Worthing Gas Order of 1925 
made by the Board of Trade. 

Mr. William Cash (Messrs. Cash, Stone, & Co.; Chartered Ac- 
countants), who is advising the Scarborough Company with regard to 
the promotion of the present Bill, gave evidence, and expressed t!\ 
view that it was both unnecessary and unusual to provide for it 
be stated in the annual report of a company that a Director was in- 
terested in a contract. The provision in the Model Bill was a d 
parture from the Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, which 
latter was too stringent in that it forbade a Director being interesied 
in such a contract. It did seem a little too much, however, to say 
that the fact that a Director was so interested should be printed and 
circulated to the whole body of shareholders. 

The CHAIRMAN asked how it would do to provide that the f 
should be mentioned at the annual meeting of the Company. 

Witness replied that it would be rather invidious. ; 

The CuatrMaAN asked if it would not be equally invidious that 
should be disclosed to the Board only, and not to the shareholders. 

Witness said the Board would know the whole of the circumstances, 
and the Director in question could not vote. 

Mr. Fox, replying to Mr. George Thorne (a member of the Com- 
mittee), said at one time the Board of Trade definitely did not agr« 
with the Company as to the insertion of the clause as it stood in t 
Bill; but they had now intimated that they were satisfied. 

The Committee deliberated on the point in private, and it was sub- 
sequently announced that they could not depart from the mods 
clause. The clause in the Bill, therefore, was amended in accordancé 
with that decision. 

The Bill was ordered to be reported for third reading. 


a 
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The Vale of Leven Gas Company, Ltd., have decided to pay 4 
dividend of 8 p.ct. (free of income-tax) for the past year. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


NOTTINGHAM GAS PROFITS. 


Though at their last meeting the Nottingham Corporation de- 
cided, upon the recommendation of the Finance Committee, to 
standardize, in relief of rates, the proportion of contributions de- 
rivable from municipal trading undertakings, ef which the principal 
is that. represented by gas supply, the feeling which found ex- 
pression in. the course of the debate was that the proposal is not 
sound. The Council as a whole were far from convinced as to 
the reasonableness of the plan, for 17 opposed the adoption of the 
report, which was carried by 27 votes. There were 20 absentees 
or abstentions, out of a total of 64 representing the Council. 

The result takes out of the hands of the gas and other committees 
the responsibility of determining the amounts they can reasonably 
allocate in particular years towards the alleviation of local burdens. 
The Gas Committee, thanks to the admirable management of their 
affairs, have been in the position (with one exception, when the 
amount fell to £25,000) of being able to contribute £30,000 annually 
for that purpose. Under the plan which has now been ratified, 
a sum equivalent to a rate of 44d. in the pound is to be taken from 
the gas profits yearly. 

The same process is to be applied to portions of the surplus revenue 
of the Electricity and Tramway Departments; 34d. in the pound 
being taken from the former, and 4d. from the latter. The arrange- 
ment decided upon by the Corporation thus provides for a total con- 
tribution from the three undertakings of sums equivalent to a rate 
of a shilling in the pound, assuming that the produce of a penny 
rate on the assessable value of property in the city does not exceed 
#7000. In the event of that maximum being attained, the plan 
would entail £°84,000 being taken annually from the three concerns, 
of which the gas profits would furnish £31,500. 

In support of the Finance Committee’s report, it was suggested 
by Alderman H. G. Ford that, if the Council decided against the 
contributory principle, they would be acting contrary to the in- 
terests of Nottingham ratepayers, and to the advantage of con- 
sumers living outside the city, who depended for their gas and elec- 
tricity supplies, as also for their tramway services, upon municipal 
resources. The reason, he said, that a larger contribution had been 
put down in the case of the gas undertaking than in that of the 
electricity concern was because of the heavy capital charges on the 
latter, and because the gas undertaking had been able to build up 
large reserves. Alderman A. Turney, Vice-Chairman of the Tram- 
ways Committee, said that the real issue was between an arbitrary 
profit determined beforehand and real profit represented by a balance- 
sheet. The proposal had been actuated mainly to suit the conveni- 
ence of the Finance Committee in preparing their budget. Alderman 
Sir Bernard Wright commended the proposal, however, on the ground 
that it would enable the Committees to know on what basis to cost. 
The report, he suggested, would put an end to the possibility of 
any increased claims upon the trading undertakings. 
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MORE LIGHT ON COMPANY PROMOTING. 


As Practised at 43, Cannon Street, and Elsewhere. 





On more than one occasion recently, we have had the curtain 
lifted on the methods of procedure of the Company promoters who 


operated from 43, Cannon Street, and other addresses, with at their 
head Col. E. O. Eaton. The last occasion was in the *‘ JouRNAL ” 
for July 6 (p. 46), when the affairs of the Wareham Electric Supply 
Company were dealt with by Mr. H. E. Burgess, Senior Official 
Receiver. At statutory meetings of the creditors and shareholders, 
Mr. Burgess has recently been dealing with the affairs of the Elec- 
tricity Finance and Distribution Corporation. In the course of a 
statement, he said he was not in a position to give much information, 
for the reason that Col. Eaton was ‘“‘ apparently ’’ unfit to attend; 
and this placed him (Mr. Burgess) in some difficulty. It appears 
that the other Directors took little active part in the Corporation’s 
affairs. They merely did as they were told by Col. Eaton. No 
proper record of the transactions of the concern had been kept in a 
minute book. No proper meetings had been held. Someone, how- 
ever, prepared minutes relating to various transactions, and sent 
them to the Directors, who signed them. A significant remark was 
made by Mr. Burgess: ‘‘I do not know whether they will get into 
trouble for their neglect, but they certainly deserve it.’’ 

The Corporation was merely a promoting one; and it took over 
shares of other concerns in which Col. Eaton and his associates were 
interested. The original capital of the Corporation, which was pro- 
moted in April, 1923, was 4.2000; its purpose being to deal in shares 
and debentures of other companies, and, having secured control of 
those concerns, to offer the shares and debentures to the public. 
Throughout its existence, the Corporation had been under the control 
of Eaton, and the various officials, and “ so-called’? Directors, who 


did not direct, had no control, and merely did as. they were told. It 
Was 4 disgraceful state of affairs. Mr. Burgess gave a list of the 
companies with which the Corporation had had transactions, and the 


— nate amounts paid by them to the Corporation for expenses 
of issue, office accommodation, &c. 


£ ; 
Warcham Eignee Geeele «os sc 9, 6.02 ne pee 
Chazford and Devon Electric Light . . . .. . . + 748 
W: vickshire and South Midlands Electricity Supply . . 6439 
Heathfield and Waldron Gas Lightand Coke... . . 45 
Canibrian Electricity Supply ... .-.. =.=... Nil 
Nav aby and Willingore Gas Light and Coke . . . . . 754 
Eleciric Light and’ Power Contracts Finance . . . . . 1400 
utbern Counties Electric Lightand Power . . . . « 6447 
Sout! Midlands and Berkshire Electric Lightand Power . 733 
Woolulose Holdings and Investments . ... + + + 120 


The charge made by the Corporation for the issue of prospectuses 
on behalf of the companies was from £6 to £8 per £1000, exclusive 
The persons. to whom prospec- 
tuses were sent were shareholders in other gas, electric, water, &c., 
undertakings, whose names and addresses had been obtained from 
[Incidentally, 
it might ‘be added that lists of shareholders have been obtained 
from various gas companies by the simple process of someone asso- 
ciated with Col. Eaton or his operations becoming a shareholder to 
a small extent.] Mr. Burgess also stated that he had a list of 
transactions showing between £30,000. and £40,000 handled by the 
Corporation; but until he could get hold of Eaton, he was unable 
to give accurate details of the receipts or the expenditure, which 
He also mentioned that one 
of the last acts of the Corporation was to create an issue of £5000 
6 p.ct, first mortgage debentures, although possessing nothing upon 
Apparently the debentures were 
issued to cover-up and smooth-over certain accounts between the 
Corporation and Col. Eaton, because the bulk of the bonds were 
issued to him, and the remainder to a Director who had stated that 
he accepted them in satisfaction of any claim he might have for 
services rendered, and he now agreed to waive any claim there- 
Seeing that the only property so far discovered as belonging 
to the Corporation is office furniture of the value of about £30, it 
is unimportant whether or not the claims of the debentures are pressed. 
Apart from the debentures, the only liabilities were due to unsecured 
creditors—4197—and to claims for damages sustained by induce- 
ments to take-up shares or debentures in the associated companies 
The Official Receiver will proceed with the 


of postage and printing charges. 


files at Somerset House at a cost of about £1000. 


latter totalled upwards of £,48,000. 


which to make an effective charge. 


under. 


of the Corporation. 
liquidation. 


<i 
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NEW GASHOLDER FOR BOMBAY. 





Messrs. Thomas Piggott & Co., Ltd., of Birmingham, have ob- 
tained a contract for the supply and erection of a three-lift column- 
guided gasholder, having a capacity of 1,500,000 c.ft., with steel 
tank, for the Bombay Gas Company, Ltd.; the three lifts being 
constructed of *‘ Armco ” ingot iron sheets and plates. The inner 
lift is 138 ft. in diameter by 33 ft. 6 in. deep, and the tank has a 
Mr. George Evetts, M.Inst.C.E., is the Con- 
sulting Engineer for this work, and.Mr. W. T. Lane is the General 


diameter of 145 ft. 


Manager and Engineer of the Company at Bombay. 
It is interesting to record that Messrs. Thomas Piggott & Co. 


built the original works and plant for the Bombay Gas Company as 


long ago as 1863. 
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THE BOMBAY WORKS IN 1863, 


—— 


Lancaster Gas Department.—Arrangements are being made for 
a “‘ gas week”’ at Lancaster to synchronize with the opening of the 
extension of the gas-works on Sept. 27. The report ef the Borough 
Accountant states that the receipts from the sale of gas were 
447,903, or £6608 more than in the previous. year. On revenue 
account; the expenditure was greater by £24,008, of which £20,183 
was. for coal and oil consequent on the strike. The net loss of 
the Department was £9573, compared with a profit of £2276 in 1926, 
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WELSBACH LIGHT COMPANY, LTD. 


British Mantle Manufacturers and the Safeguarding Duty. 


The Sixteenth Annual General Meeting of the Company was held 
on Tuesday, July 26, at Welsbach House, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 
Mr. J. R. Yates (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. W. Edwards) read the notice convening 
the meeting; and the report of the Directors Lante, p. 180] and the 
statement of accounts for the financial year ended March 31 last were 
taken as read. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the gas mantle industry had recently been the subject of an attack 
in Parliament and of big headlines in a certain section of the Press. 
It was said by the mover of the motion in the House of Commons 
to reduce the import duty that, as the result of the international 
arrangement, the wholesale price of mantles had been increased by 
about 11s. 6d. a gross, and that a bonus of 4s. a gross on all mantles 
sold had to be paid by English manufacturers to their continental 
rivals; and, further, that labour is not benefiting, because our Eng- 
lish workers are not allowed to manufacture for export to the British 
Dominions and Colonies. These statements are not true. 

When the safeguarding duty was about to come into effect, we 
learned that foreign manufacturers were proposing to meet the situa- 
tion by increasing their home price to a very high figure, which 
they were enabled to do by reason of their high tariff, and that they 
had also in contemplation certain arrangements whereby the manu- 
facturer for export to this country would receive a subsidy. This 
would enable them to place mantles on the English market at a 
price below that at which they could be manufactured here. 


INTERNATIONAL ARRANGEMENT. 


To avoid this, negotiation took place, and an agreement was ulti- 
mately arrived at which gave certain exclusive spheres of influence 
or trading to each group of manufacturers, the English and the conti- 
nental. It also gave equal rights in neutral territories. 

The continental manufacturers gav€é up much more trade in sur- 
rendering the British market than did British manufacturers. Con- 
sequently there had to. be some compensation to the continental 
manufacturers as and by way of equality of exchange of these terri- 
tories. It is this compensation about which there has been so much 
outcry by interested parties and political theorists. Any manufac- 
turer will know that a secure market enables him to produce more 
cheaply than would otherwise be the case, and that increased pro- 
duction generally means an all-round percentage reduction in over- 
head charges. If British manufacturers can yet the whole of the 
business formerly done by the foreign mantle manufacturer in this 
country, the price to the consumer will not be raised—subject, of 
course, to the cost of raw materials remaining normal. 

One particularly audacious statement in the Press was that; as a 
result of the arrangements, the British public were paying some- 
thing in the neighbourhood of £300,000 per annum more for their 
mantles than they were prior to the agreement being made. This 
sum was arrived at on the footing that the wholesale prices had 
gone up by about 11s. 6d. per gross. To show how far this is from 
the truth, I can say that the average increase in the price of mantles 
sold by us during the past year, as compared with the previous year, 
was 1s. 32d. per gross, and this was off-set by 1s. 6d. per gross 
for increased costs of raw materials. Taking the average of all the 
British manufacturers concerned in the international agreement, | 
am advised that the increase is only 1s. per gross. Against this 
they, of course, suffer from the rise of raw materials to which I 
have just referred. So much, therefore, for the 11s. 6d. per gross 
increase and the £300,000 spoken of by this special correspondent. 


PEACEABLE Continuity DeEsiIReED. 


As showing the reckless way in which statements are made for 
political purposes, I would recall that a mantle-box was produced 
in the House of Commons on which it was stated that export to 
Australia and New Zealand was prohibited. It was said that this 
prohibition was in consequence of the international arrangement, 
and therefore British workers were not allowed to manufacture for 
the British Dominions. As a matter of fact, this prohibition existed 
long before the international arrangement, and before the war, and 
has appeared upon the mantle-boxes of this Company from its incor- 





poration. It was a term of the sale of the old Welsbach patents 
in Australia and New Zealand to another British company, fors ed 
for the purpose of exploiting the patents in those Colonies; «id 
it has so remained until this day. Such a prohibition does not apply 
to other British manufacturers, who can sell in those Colonie: to 
the exclusion of the Continental manufacturers. 

The fact is that these reckless statements are made merely v ith 
a political object, though the result is damaging to British indus‘ry, 
What ‘we British manufacturers, above all, desire is peaceable con- 
tinuity. We have suffered six or seven years of political buffetings, 
Our industry has undergone rigorous examination at the hands of in- 
dependent Tribunals; and in view of the overwhelming case which 
we have made out, the measures which have been taken to safe- 
guard the industry and its workers should be allowed to work for 
a reasonable period without let or hindrance. 


DiFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS. 


The year 1926 will ever be remembered as that of the general strike 
and the coal strike, which latter lasted well over half-a-year, and 
proved to be the most disastrous industrial upheaval this country 
has experienced. On trade generally, which had previously shown 
some sign of revival, the effect has been deadening, and is still being 
felt. This general result touched us, as it did most trades in the 
country, but in certain respects it hit us particularly. Our manu- 
facture requires a considerable quantity of fuel, and more particularly 
of gas. Coal, coke, and gas—these, as you know, were, as the 
result of the strike, dearer in price, rationed in quantity, and not 
always good in quality. Then came the lighting restrictions, which 
naturally affected the use of lighting appliances throughout a great 
part of the year, and in particular caused a diminution in the sales 
of mantles below what we had reason to anticipate. Thus our 
factory was less fully occupied than would otherwise have been the 
| case—a condition of things which, when coupled with increased cost 

of raw materials, raised the cost of production and more than nulli- 
fied the slight rise in price we were able to obtain for our mantles. 
As against these adverse factors, I must add that, during a certain 
period of the industrial disturbance, the sale of heating stoves,’ both 
oil and gas, was stimulated considerably. Of our popular “ Handi- 
heaters’’ the neat portable gas radiator which you have no doubt 
seen in the adjoining showroom to-day, or will see as you go out— 
we sold substantially more than in any year since we put this econo- 
mical heater on the market. In gas heaters and cookers, and in oil 
heaters and cookers, a considerable business was done. On the other 
hand, the sale of gas lighting sundries, including burners, brackets, 
pendants, lamps, and fittings, was smaller in consequence of the 
coal strike. The business in electrical goods increases, but is cap- 
able, as I believe, of much greater expansion, particularly in view of 
the great electrical schemes of a national character now about to be 
launched. It is, however, a trade in which there is much price- 
cutting. 

Notwithstanding trading difficulties arising from the strike, our 
general turnover was well in advance of that of the previous year; 
and to this fact the substantial increase in our trading profit is largely 
attributable. 


Liguip ASSETS. 

The Chairman then dealt in detail with the accounts, and pointed 
out, with regard to the liquid assets, that the investments and cash 
taken together amounted to some £114,000, compared with £)120,000 
last year. As against this they had an additional £13,000 increas 
in the credit balance as between debtors and creditors, and a reduc- 
tion of £4639 in the outstanding debenture stock. 

In conclusion, he said that, given freedom from the disturbing 
causes to which he had alluded earlier in his speech, they might 
reasonably look for a tendency to more stable conditions, of which 
their accounts supply evidence. He paid a tribute to the excellent 
work of the staff, from the General Manager (Mr. Harold Talbot) 
downwards. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted ; and a dividend 
of 5 p.ct. (less income-tax) was declared. 

Mr. J. R. Yates was re-elected a Director; both proposer and 
seconder remarking upon the invaluable character of the services 
rendered by the Chairman to the Company. 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP FESTIVAL AT ALDERSHOT. 


‘There was a record attendance at the annual meetings of the Alder- 
shot Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company’s Co-Partnership 
and Hospital and Benevolent Funds, held at the Company’s sports 
ground, Ash Road, on July 23, where the proceedings were a happy 
mixture of business and pleasure—the programme including gym- 
khana sports and an evening concert. Mr. R. W. Epwarps, Chair- 
man of Directors, presided over the business meeting. 

The co-partnership report stated that the bonus was at the rate of 
34 pect. for the first half-year, and 6} p.ct. for the second half. The 
total distributed since the inception of the scheme represented £18,346, 
and the nominal amount of stock transferred now totalled ‘£11,373. 
The Committee further stated that the Directors had decided to pro- 
vide for interest on the free portion account at the bank rate, with a 
niinimum of 5 p.ct. instead of 4 pct. as formerly. 

The report of the Hospital and Benevolent Fund Committee stated 
that the total subscriptions received during the year amounted to 
£176, of which £90 had been allocated to hospitals, &c. 

The CuatrMan, in moving the adoption of the report, said that they 
had enjoyed co-partnership for seventeen years, during which time 
nearly £20,000 had been divided among the co-partners. Co-partner- 
ship was intended to encourage and bring into actual partnership men 





>> 


and women who had goodwill for their fellow creatures, and who, 


by joint effort, pulled in the interests of the undertaking, thus bene- 
fiting, besides themselves, the public and those who had to find the 
money to build up the business. The savings account had, since it was 
established in 1913, had a sum paid in of nearly £12,000. The Hos- 
pital and Benevolent Fund, to which considerable value was attached 
by the Directors, had been established since 1917. 

Mr. T. A. Brappockx (Deputy Chairman), in seconding, associated 

himself with what the Chairman had said with regard to co-pariner- 
ship, and paid a tribute to the very beneficial work being done by 
the Hospital and Benevolent Fund. 
* Lord Wotmer congratulated the Company and the Committee on 
the manner in which the co-partnership scheme had been carried on 
for seventeen years. He remarked that he had never been able to 
understand why co-partnership was so largely limited to the ¢:s in- 
dustry. Though co-partnership was strongly established in 1 the 
leading gas companies in the country, it was not getting the -ameé 
place, unfortunately, in other departments of industry. 


_— 
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The Sheffield Gas Company’s Cricket Team have been su‘ 
in winning the Sir Frederic Sykes Charity Cup in a knock-out com- 
petition in which were entered many of the premier cricket teams of 
Sheffield and district. 
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GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 
SPECIAL ORDERS. 


Cockermouth Urban District Conncil. 

To authorize the Council to acquire and utilize for gas purposes 
scheduled lands; to charge for gas on a calorific basis; to confer 
further general powers upon them; and to enable them to borrow 
money. 

Hemel Hempstead District Gas Company. 

To empower the Company to raise additional capital ; and to make 

other new provisions. 


Otley Gas Company. 


To authorize the Company to raise additional capital, to establish 
profit-sharing and co-partnership schemes, and to supply gas in bulk. 


_— 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 
From Our Own Correspondents. 
NORTH-EAST COAST. 


The improved tone recently noticeable in the market has continued 
during the past week, and a more optimistic feeling prevails than for 
some time. There cannot be said to be any definite improvement 
in trading conditions, unless it is that the restricted output is more 
in keeping with the orders that are available. It is also difficult, 
unfortunately, to find any concrete reason for the better tone, except 
that inquiries for forward business, especially over the next few 
months, have been more hopeful. Many collieries are still short of 
prompt trade, and living from hand to mouth; but there is a dis- 
position either not to quote at all, or to quote higher than current 
prices, for forward business. 

Gas coals, especially the better sorts, have been in slightly im- 
proved demand, and are steadier. Wear Specials quote 16s. 6d., and 
best qualities ask 16s. to 16s. 3d. f.o.b. Seconds are also, if any- 
thing, better off for trade, and 13s. gd, to 14s. 6d. is the current price. 
Unsereened coking is nominally 14s. to 14s. 6d. Durham bunkers 
are 14s. 6d. to 15s. 3d. for better sorts, and 13s. 6d. to 14s. for seconds, 
Northumberland steams are slightly harder at 14s. 3d. for best 
screened sorts, but they are quoting at least 14s. 6d. for forward. 
Gas coke for shipment is firmer, and 2os. f.o.b. is asked. 

The recently published ascertainments, governing wages for August, 
show how very serious have been the losses in recent months. Though 
it is too soon to say that the corner has been turned, hopes are run- 
ning high that better times are coming, though prices have some way 
to go before they can be considered remunerative. In addition to 
seams and whole pits that are closed, most of the collieries are work- 
ing short time. 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE, 


Coal traders in Yorkshire and Lancashire report that some gas 
concerns are buying well ahead—in some instances to the latter part 
of next year. This is taken as an indication that prices are lower 
to-day than they are likely to be in 1928. Some very much cut quota- 
tions are said to be before many gas concerns for acceptance during 
the next few weeks. There is a prohability of a slight hardening 
towards the end of August. 

The approach of the holidays rather retarded the steadying in the 
demand for domestic coal, but, generally speaking, the position is 
not altogether unsatisfactory, taking into consideration the period of 
the year and the lack of export orders. The situation may be a little 
worse during the next few weeks; but in many ‘instances collieries 
are observing the Bank Holidays. 

The industrial position does not improve, although some factories 
are stocking small quantities; but values are low and appear likely 
to remain so for the time being. 

_ The export market is featureless, with very little new business on 
inquiry. 

The following are the Humber bunker and export prices, f.o.b. 
usual shipping ports: South Yorkshire—Hards, Association, 16s. to 
16s. 6d.; screened gas coal, 15s. 6d. to 16s.; washed trebles, 17S. 
‘o 18s.; washed doubles, 16s. to 16s. 6d.; washed singles, 15s. 6d. 
to 15s. gd. ; washed smalls, 12s. 6d. to 12s. gd. ; rough slack, 10s. 6d. 
‘0 Iis.; smithy peas, 17s. to 18s. per ton. West Yorkshire—Hartley’s 
(f.0.b. Goole) 15s. to 15s. od.; screened gas coal, 15s. to 15s. 9d. ; 
washed trebles, 16s. ; washed doubles, 15s. to 15s. 6d. ; washed singles, 
15s.; washed smalls, 12s. 6d. to 13s.; unwashed trebles, 15s. to 
15s. 6d.; unwashed doubles, 13s. 6d. to 14s.; rough slack, 12s. 6d. 
‘0 12s. gd. ; coking smalls, 11s. to 11s. 3d. per ton. Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire—Top hards, 17s. 6d. to 18s.; washed doubles, 16s. 
‘0 16s. 6d.; washed singles, 15s. 3d. to 15s. gd.; washed smalls, 
128, 3d. to 12s. gd.; rough slack, 11s. 6d. per ton. Yorkshire, Derby- 
Shire, and Nottinghamshire—screened steam coal, 14s. to 14s. 6d. ; 
84S Coke, 19s. to 21s. 6d.; furnace coke, 19s. to 19s. 6d. per ton. 

Average prices in Lancashire: Best Lancashire house coal, 32s. 
338-5; seconds, 29s. to 30s.; kitchen, 22s. to 24s.; common, 1gs. 
‘0 21s.; Yorkshire Haigh Moor house, 28s. to 30s.; best house, 30s. 


to 


‘0 328.; and house, 20s. to 21s. per ton into wagons at pit. 
MIDLANDS, 

oe in Warwickshire and Staffordshire coalfields has been quiet, 

curing the past week. With the realization that prices are not likely 


to fall urther, householders for some time have been laying in stock ; 
i - with the approach of the holidays this was suspended, and very 
aan this direction will be done during the next two or three 
oa ustrials are also quiet. Most of the consuming industries are 
a ‘ing a thin time, though there are hopes that autumn will 
a D.S. nuts are plentiful at 12s. to 14s. at pitheads, 
a nutty slacks at from 8s. to 10s. Very fine slacks are quoted 

Wn to 5s. Most of the pits will make a start about Wednesday or 


Thursd iy, but a large output is not to be looked for this week. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, July 30. 

A moderate amount of business is reported in pitch, and the price 
continues firm at 87s. 6d. to gos. per ton net f.o.b. makers’ works. 

Creosote also is steady at about 84d. per gallon, in bulk. 

Pure benzole is about 1s. 7d. per gallon, pure toluole about 2s. ‘per 
gallon, and 95/100 solvent naphtha about 1s. 5d. to 1s. 54d. per 
gallon. 

Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Aug. 2. 

Markets for tar products have been quiet during the past week. 
Pitch is very firm indeed, although there is little actual business 
doing with consumers, except for immediate delivery in South Wales. 
For Continental inquiries, dealers are quoting on the basis of gos. ; 
but there is no evidence that this figure has been paid. 

Creosote is steady, with a good demand for both prompt and for- 
ward delivery. 

Water-white products remain dull in sympathy with the petroleum 
market. 

Crude carbolic is firm. For immediate delivery, 2s. 5d. f.o.b. is 
obtainable; while for October/December, 2s. 44d. would probably 
be paid. Up to now, crystals have not responded to the improvement 
in crude; but there is a fair amount of inquiry, and better prices are 
looked for. 

Cresylic acid is steady, and there is a special demand for American 

grade. 
” The average values of gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 61s. 6d. to 66s. 6d. Pitch—East Coast, 85s. to 87s. 6d. 
f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, 80s. to 82s. 6d.; Liverpool, 82s. 6d. 
to 85s.; Clyde, 84s. to 86s. 6d. Benzole, go p.ct. North, 1s. 2d. to 
is. 3d.; crude, 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 10}d. to 10$d.,. naked, at makers’ 
works ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. qd. Toluole, naked, 
North, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. nominal. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, 
North, 74d. to 8d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 10$d. to i1}d. 
Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. to 1s. id.. Creosote, in bulk, North, 
liquid, 7)d. to 74d.; salty, 7d. to 74d.; Scotland, 73d. to 7}d. Heavy 
oils, in bulk, North, 83d. to g}d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 2s. 43d. 
to 2s. 5d. prompt. Naphthalene, £11 to 414; salts, £5 to £5 10s., 
bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘ A ’’ quality, 2$d. per minimum 4o p.ct., 
purely nominal; ‘‘ B’’ quality, unsaleable. 
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SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PRICES. 
Season 1927-28. 


Nitram, Ltd., in the course of a circular letter say : 
‘* We give you below the prices at which we are prepared until 





further notice to book orders for sulphate of ammonia for home agri- 
cultural use during the present season. Our new price for August 
represents a reduction of £2 8s. per ton, or nearly 20 p.ct. compared 
with the price for last spring. 

‘* The unit of nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia at the average of 
these prices costs about gs. 11d., so that nitrate of soda containing 
15} p.ct. nitrogen would have*to be sold at £47 13s. 6d. per ton de- 
livered to your nearest station to be on the same lievel, 

‘* We reserve the right to raise our prices at any time by sending 
out a printed notice to that effect. Any such increase in price will 
apply to all orders received after the date of issue of the notice. 

** As the railway companies are now aiming at making 6 tons the 
standard truck-load for fertilizers, we are basing our prices on 6 ton 
lots with us. per ton extra for lots under 6 tons but not under 4 tons, 
and with a further 4s, per ton extra for lots of less than 4 tons but 
not under 2 tons. There will be no allowance for taking delivery ex 
works. 

““ As practically no ordinary quality is likely to be available, we 
refrain from quoting a price for this quality. 

‘** We offer to sell sulphate of ammonia for home agricultural use 
at the following prices for delivery in : 
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per ton for neutral quality guaranteed to contain 20°60 p.ct. of nitro- 
gen by weight and not to contain more than 0-025 p.ct. of free acid, 
and to be in readily friable condition at the time of delivery, delivered 
to consumer’s nearest station or wharf in Great Britain (or f.o.b. 
British port when the ultimate destination is Isle of Man) for prompt 
cash payment in lots of 6 tons and upwards, packed in single bags con- 
taining about 2 cwt. net to be supplied free by sellers, tare allowed. 
When credit is given, a reasonable extra charge may be made, but the 
discount allowed for prompt payment should be quoted on the invoice. 
The above prices will also apply to deliveries of 1 ton and upwards 
ex works or ex store to buyers’ road vehicle.”’ 
A statement of conditions follows. 


_ 
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TRADE NOTES. 
Wilton Still for Beckton. 


The Chemical Engineering and Wilton’s Patent Furnace’ Com- 
pany, Ltd., have received instructions from the Gas Light and Coke 
Company to instal one of the largest liquor stills which has been 
constructed—namely, one capable of treating 3000' gallons of gas 
liquor per hour, the steam consumption being very low—at the 
Tar and Ammonia Products Works, Beckton. 
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CONTRACTS QPEN. 


Coal. 
The Goole Urban District Council are inviting tenders for the 


supply of gas coals. [See advert. on p. 295.] 


ti 


Middlesbrough’s Cheap Gas. 


The following is an extract from the ‘‘ North-Eastern Daily 
Gazette ’’ for Tuesday, July 26: The effect of the promised reduction 
of 4d. per 1000 c.ft. in the price of Middlesbrough gas will be that 
the Borough can claim to supply the cheapest gas in the country. 
That is no mean achievement. In the household it will give a definite 
impulse to the adoption of gas cooking and gas heating, with all 
their advantages in health and cleanliness; while to the manufac- 
turers, large and small, whe use gas engines it involves. a sensible 
saving in works costs. The eheapness of gas is largely due to the 
utilization of coke oven gas, in which enterprise Middlesbrough gave 
a lead to the world; but a certain amount of coal gas is also used, 
and as a result of the extra eosts attributable to the coal strike there 
was an advance in price. Now the Corporation are reverting to the 
pre-strike price of 2s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. Would that alf municipal 
enterprises could show such satisfactory results. 


ih. 
ee 








Cheaper Gas at Barrow.—The Barrow-in-Furness Gas Com- 
mittee have decided upon a reduction in the price of gas to 4s. 3d. 
per 1000 c.ft., from the September meter readings, 


Reduction in Price at Shrewsbury.—The Shrewsbury Gas Light 
Company announce that, as from the last reading of the meters, the 
price of gas to ordinary consumers will be reduced to 11d. per therm, 
which is equivalent to 4s. 23d. per 1000 c.ft. 

Tottenham Gas Company’s Dividend.—There was an unfortunate 
printer’s error on p. 232 of last week’s ‘‘ Journat,”’ im the state- 
ment of the dividend declaration by the Tottenham District Light, 
Heat, and Power Company, in respect of the half-year ended June jo. 
The dividend on the ‘* B’’ stock is at the rate of 63 (46 2s. 6d.) pict. 
per annum, and not 64 p.ct. as there set forth. 


Success of the Davis Bowling Club.—This summer the Club 
have won not only the “* Harmsworth ’’ County Cup, but also the 
Rink, Pairs, and Singles Championships of Bedfordshire. No other 
Club, we are informed, has previously won all the County champion- 
ships. The Davis team will represent Bedfordshire in the Inter- 
County Bowls Championship of England at Hastings during this 
month, 

Devon Gas Association, Ltd.—The Directors are inviting appli- 
cations for 800 ordinary shares of £10 each and £4000 5 p.ct. first 
mortgage debentures (for a term of ten years) to rank pari passu with 
the existing 47500. Since 1917 the make of gas has doubled. The 
object of the issue is to provide further working capital, and primarily 
for the purchase of the undertaking at Lyme Regis, a rapidly de- 
veloping seaside resort. 


Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas Company.— 
The Directors have declared a dividend for the half-year ended. June 30, 
at the following rates p.ct. per annum: On the 5 p.ct. preference 
stock, 5 p-ct.; on the Wandsworth “‘ A’’ stock, £8 10s. p.ct.; on 
the Wandsworth “‘B”’ stock, 7 p.ct.;#0n the Wandsworth ‘‘C ”’ 
stock, £5 19s. p.ct.; on the Wimbledon stock, £6 12s. 6d. pict. ; 
on the Epsom stock, 47 2s. 6d. p.ct.; and on the new ordinary 
stock, £5 19s. p.ct. The warrants will be payable on Aug. 16. 

Metropolitan Gas Company of Melbourne.—Messrs. John Terry & 
Co., of 7, Great Winchester Street, E.C. (as Agents. for the Company) 
inform us that they have received a cablegram from the Metro- 
politan Gas Company of Melbourne, to the effect that the net profits 
for the six months to June 30 last were £105,500. A dividend of 
7s. 6d. per share has been declared ; an amount of £10,000 has. been 
transferred to reserve account ; and a sum of £85,780 has been carried 
forward. Dividends were payable in Melbourne probably on Aug. 1; 
and those to absentee shareholders will be posted by an early mail. 

Sports at Leamington.—The Leamington Gas-Works: Cricket 
Club Sports were held on Saturday, July 24, at the St. John’s Ground, 
Tachbrook Road. This is the first occasion for many years on which 
the sports have taken place; and they were acclaimed by all present 
as a great success. The first event was a cricket. match by two 
teams representing the Staff-and the Works and Distribution Depart- 
ment, the latter team winning by 28 runs. The match was followed, 
after an. interval for tea, by athletic events. Mr. R. S. Ramsden 
(General Manager and Engineer of the Leamington Priors Gas Com- 
pany) presented the prizes (given by members. of the staff) to the 
successful competitors; and the proceedings were concluded with a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Percy Hiorns for his kindness in permitting 
the use of his field and for the interest he had taken to make the 
event a success. 

Lambeth’s Improved Street Lighting.—At a recent meeting of 
the Lambeth Borough Council, a report was presented to the Council 
by the Lighting Committee, which stated that the Borough Engineer 
had reported that the problem of installing clocks in the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company’s area was a difficult one, owing to the 
existenee of 3144 upright burners, and the need to replace 1367 
obsolete lanterns which were unsuitable for the fixing of clocks. 
To remove these conditions, convert the burners, and instal clocks 
would entail an expenditure of £17,469. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee informed the Council that the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany were willing to meet the capital cost of the new lanterns, 
burners, and installation of clocks. The Company were willing to 
accept repayment, without interest, by instalments, spread over Ray) 
ten years, of approximately £1747 per annum. The Company were 
also prepared to allow the Council the saving in lighting,. extinguish- 
ing, and maintenanee, estimated at ‘£1707 per annum. He was 
of opinion that the Council should aecept the offer, as the matter 
had been considered at some length, and they would: derive much 
advantage. The offer was. accepted. 








West’s ‘‘ Gala Day.”—* West’s Gas,” the) official organ of 
West’s Social Society, have published a special ‘‘ Sports and Gal: ’ 
number, to record their successful sports gathering this year. 


Lea Bridge District Gas Company.—The Direetors have declared 
a dividend for the half-year to June 30 last at the rate of 7 p.ct. 
per annum on the consolidated ordinary stock, payable on Sept. 1 
next, less income-tax. They have also decided to reduce the price 
of gas, as from the Michaelmas meter readings, from 94d. to od. 
per therm. 


Reduction in Price Recommended at Lytham.—The Lytham 5. 
Annes Gas Committee recommend a reduction in the price of gas by 
6d. per 1000 c.ft. The sum of £2000 wilh’ be transferred from the 
net revenue’ appropriation account to gas reserve fund, leaving in the 
appropriation account £2648. Permission is being sought to borrow 
£25,000 for mains, meters, and stoves. 


Solignum, Ltd., has been registered to acquire from Messrs. 
Major & Co., Ltd., the goodwill of the “ Solignum ” branch of their 
business, and to carry on the business of manufacturers of, con- 
tractors for, and dealers in chemicals and: alf chemical products, dyes 
and dyestuffs, tar distillers, &. The nominal capital is £150,000, 
in 100,000 preference shares of £1 and 200,000 ordinary shares of ss. 


Low-Temperature Carbouisation.-The “ Financial Times ’’ is 
officially informed that Low-Temperature Carbonisation has com- 
pleted its first production of solid smokeless fuel, ‘* Coalite,” from 
its new works at Barnsley, and has sold its first parcel of 500 tons at 
a price 50 p.ct. above that of best domestic house coal. It is further 
stated that the fuel oil produced by the Company’s process is of ex- 
ceptionaf quality, and is selling at double the price previously obtained 
for this commodity. 


Finsbury Gas Meter Testing Office.—The report of the Public 
Control Committee (No. 1), submitted at last week’s meeting of the 
London County Council, states that the recent requirements of certain 
London gas companies that meters to be installed by them should 
be stamped by the Council’s inspectors have’ resulted:in a considerable 
increase in the number of meters dealt with at the three testing 
offices during the past few years. In order to: cope with this work, 
the Committee are of epinion that two additional gasholders should 
be purchased for use at the Finsbury gas meter testing office. The 
proposal was carried. 


Unfenced Wheet at Smethwick.—At Smethwick recently, the In- 
candescent Heat Company, Ltd., were summoned for failing to keep 
certain machinery, dangerous to persons working in their factory— 
namely, an abrasive wheel—securely fenced, as required’ by the Fac- 
tory and Workshops Acts. The Magistrate imposed a fine of 
£25. Mr. H. A. Hepburn (an Inspector of Factories), prosecuting, 
said that an employee was killed by the bursting of a wheel. The 
man was engaged in grinding a piece of metal, when, without warn- 
ing, the abrasive wheel burst into several pieces. Mr. Donald Finne- 
more (who represented the firm). entered a plea of guilty to a tech- 
nical offence. He said there was a steel guard fitted to the wheel 
two years ago; but there was no doubt that on that particular day 
it was not in use. No one knew why the wheel broke. It was com- 
paratively new, having, been fitted only a month, and had passed all 
tests. 





A. proposal to decrease the price of gas will be submitted at to- 
day’s meeting of the Manchester City Council. 

The price of gas at Blackpool, now 2s. rrd. per 1000 ¢.ft., is likely 
to be reduced at the end’ of the present quarter. 

The Walsall Town Council are to be asked’ to give sanction to a 
proposal to extend the gas mains to give a supply to the new housing 
sites at Four Crosses, Ida Road, and Beatrice Street, at an esti- 
mated cost of £3847. 

Some months ago Mr. A. H. Bennett, an employee of the 
Stafford Corporation Gas Department, saved two children from 
drowning in the River Sow. In recognition of his conduct, the 
Gas. Committee have granted him five guineas, and the Royal 
Humane Society have awarded him a certificate. 

At the annual! Royal Lancashire Agricultural: Show, which opened 
at Belton on July 28, the Belton Gas Department exhibited’ a number 
of useful gas applianees. There were a well-equipped bathroom and 
a kitchen; gas used for central heating, cooking, and’ sterilizing dairy 
utensils:;. and gas heated: apparatus for confectioners. 

Employees of the St. Austell and St. Blazey Gas Company had 
their annual’ outing on Wednesday, July 13, when. they visited Ply- 
mouth by motor bus. The lunch was presided over by Mr. H. E. 
Riley (the Engineer and Manager of the St. Austell Company) ; and 
he was supported by Messrs. B. Davey, Roberts, F. Nettle, and 
R. S. Wherry. 

The cricket teams-of the Sheffield Gas Company. and the Notting- 
ham Corporation Gas Department had their annual match, at Not- 
tingham on Saturday, July 23.. The Sheffield team: were the winners 
on this occasion, A large party. went from Sheffield. to Nottingham, 
and were hospitably entertained at téa by their hosts on the new 
sports ground; a most enjoyable afternoon being spent. The ladies 
of the Sheffield party were taken for a drive to places of interest 10 
Nottirigham during the afternoon. 

A. suggested. scheme for the supply of gas to Sully, presented 
by: the Parish Council, was not entertained by the Barry Gas, Water, 
and. Electrieity Committee. The Engineer, Mr. T. E. Franklin, 
stated that he had made a survey of the requirements of the eighty 
probable consumers, and an optimistic estimate of the greatest quan- 
tity of gas that might be consumed in the district would be about 
4 million ¢.ft. per annum, and the total revenue would’ be. only 4 567- 
The annual, repayments of: interest and principal on the larger mains 
and, services required. to cover the area would be about £880, which 
meant at annual loss of £5312. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT.. 


A HoLIpay atmosphere prevailed on the Stock Rails were a little more encouraging ; the dis- 
Exchange last week. All markets were quict, | appointment over the Metropolitan and North- 
and the business done was mostly. confined| Eastern: preference dividends being discounted 
to specialities. As was anticipated, there was|by the Midland, Great Western, and Southern 


; xy 
considerable monetary pressure, but the posi-| announcements. 


tion in this respect eased towards the close | 


of the week. 


stocks generally remained firm; and there| small scale. 
were improvements in 


the recent European issues declined, especially | dividend. 


Austrian 6 p.ct.’s, which fell to 99%. Home! It will be seen from the Table 

















In the Industrial Market, while active fea- 
British Funds and Gilt-edged| tures were not wanting, business was on the 
Banks, Insurance, 
Indian Government | Shipping shares were in demand, and there 
issues. Foreign stocks were irregular, and| was selling of Guinness shares on the reduced 


and some 


that there 
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482,535, “ 5/190! 5/19/0 Do. Cai\d New 88—98 i a 
852,000; ,, ‘: | sf Do, Wimbledon 6p.c,. | _98—103 . =f 
B90 | 4, me 7 it Do. Epsom bp.c. . . | 1€0—105 ea cs 
200, 60; os - | 6 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. . 83-88 a ai 
8:6; , | June? | 8 | 8B Do. 8p.c. Deb. . . 62-55 pate a4 
4,718), » | 4 | -& | Do. 4pc.Deb. . 13-16 5s is 
Quotations at:—a,—Bristol. b.—Liverpool. ¢c.—Nottingham, d.—Newcastle ¢.—Sheffield. * Ex. div. 


+ Paid free of ineeme-tax. { For year. 





were numerous changes in the quotations of 
Gas Stocks and Shares, and, apart from ex 
div. markings and slight declines in threc 
foreign companies’ quotations, they all showed 
improvements. Brighton 6 p.ct. and 5 p.ct., 
British ordinary, Commercial ordinary, Lea 
Bridge .5. p.ct., Sheffield, ‘f A,’”’ “‘ B,”’ . and 
**C,’’ South Metropolitan, and Tyneniouth 
stocks all benefited. The interim or ‘half- 
yearly dividend: announcements are + gradually 
being made. Among last week’s list was, Lea 
Bridge 5 p.ct. at 7 p.ct., being 3 p.ct. above 
the rate for the corresponding period of 1926; 
while the South Suburban’-and Wandsworth 
companies announce similar dividends to those 
paid-in 1926. An item of interest to gas in- 
vestors is the news from Australia that the 
Metropolitan Gas Company (Melbourne) have 
declared a dividend of 74 p.ct.; the net profits 
for the six months to June being £105,500, 
against £:113,400 for the first half of 1926. 

The ‘following transactions were recorded 
during the week: 

On Monday, Bournemouth 6 p.ct. prefer- 
ence 11}, 113, 4 p.ct. debenture 77, British 
1093, Continental Union 35, European 6}, 
Gas Light and Coke 88, 884, 883, 88}, 88%, 
34 p.ct. 60%, 4 p.ct. preference 773, 774. 772. 
p.ct. debenture 99%, Imperial Continental 
383, Montevideo o1}, Primitiva 17s. 43d., 
7s. 6d., 178. 73d., 17s. od., 17s. 103d., 18s., 
4 p.ct. debenture (1911) 70}, South Metro- 
politan 1024, 103. Supplementary _ prices, 
Bournemouth 7 p.ct. debenture 104, (1043, 
Liverpool 5 p.ct. 854, 87%. North Middlesex 
6 p.ct. preference 105, South Metropolitan 6 
p.ct. preference 1093. 

On Tuesday, British 1¢c8, 110, Commercial 
87, 873,. European 6%, Gas Light and Coke 
882, 3 p.ct. debenture 58%, 59, 504, 6 p.ct. 
debenture 1024, 5 p.ct. debenture 993, 993, 
Liverpool 7 p.ct. preference 1034, Primitiva 
17s. 6d., South Metropolitan 102}, 103, 3 p.ct. 
debenture 583. Supplementary prices, Liver- 
pool 5 p-ct. 852, Mid-Kent 60s., North Middle- 
sex 6 p.ct. preference 1044, South Metropoli- 
tan 6 p.ct. pteference r1o. 

On Wednesday, Alliance and Dublin 4 p.ct. 
debenture 66, Commercial 873, 88, Gas Light 
and Coke 88, 88}, 5 p.ct. debenture 99%, Im- 
perial Continental 139, 140, 141, Primitiva 
17s. 6d., South Metropolitan 103, 103}, 1033, 
South Suburban 5 p.ct. 1044, 105. Supple- 
mentary prices, Derby 5 p.ct. 1054, 105}, 106, 
Herne Bay 6} p.ct. preference 5}, Liverpool 
5 p.ct. 853, South Metropolitan 6 p.ct. pre- 
ference 109}. 

On Thursday, Alliance and Dublin 853, 
British 1083, 109, Cape Town 7}%, 8, Com- 
mercial 87, Gas Light and Coke 86}, 863, 
87 ex div., 4 p.ct. preference 764 ex div., 
3 p.ct. debenture 60, 6 p.ct. Brentford deben- 
ture 1034, 5 p.ct. debenture 998%, Imperial 
Continental 1383, Lea Bridge 97, Primitiva 
17s. 3d., 17s. 43d., South Suburban 5 p.ct. 
debenture 942. 

On Friday, Bombay 21s. 9d., British 109}, 
109%, Cape Town 8}, 8;%;, 44 p.ct. preference 
6§, Commercial 3 p.ct. debenture 57%, Con- 
tinental Union 344, 344, 35, 7 p-ct. preference 
85, Gas Light and Coke 86, 86}, 864, 863. 
34 p.ct. maximum 5093, 4 p.ct. preference 76, 
p.ct. debenture 99§, Primitiva 17s., 17s. 13d., 
7s. 3d., 17s. 6d., 4 p.ct. debenture (1911) 
14, 72, South Metropolitan 1033, 3 p.ct. de- 
venture 59, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 103, 104, 
Tottenham ‘‘B” o1, Uxbridge 5 p.ct. 86. 
Supplementary prices, Herne Bay 63 p.ct. pre- 
ference 5}, Liverpool 5 p.ct. 85, South Metro- 
politan 6 p.ct. preference 109, 110}, Sutton 
1054. 

The shortage of money in Lombard Street 
at the beginning of the week was relieved 
towards the close. Loans were in keen de- 
mand, but the rate for new money fell to 
3 p.ct. Discount quotations were virtually 
unaltered, and the average rate of allotment 
of Treasury Bills—£4 6s. 829d. p.ct.— 
showed no material change on the previous 
week’s rate. 

Foreign Exchange rates at the close of the 
week showed little variation. The dollar- 
sterling was firm, and finished ,'; higher at 


one 


I= 


my te, 


4.854$; French francs remained at 124757 


Italian lire were quoted a shade harder at 
8945; and the Dutch rate at 12.1144. Spanish 
pesetas were slightly dearer at 28.48; and 
Belgas were unchanged. 

Silver was slightly firmer at 252d. per oz. ; 
and Gold remained nominally at 84s. 113d. 

The Bank Rate is 4} p.ct., to which it was 
reduced from 5 p.ct. on April 21. The banks’ 
deposit rate is 2} p.ct., and the deposit rates 
of the discount houses are 24 p.ct. at call and 
2% p.ct. at notice. 
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anonymous Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JOURNAL" must be authenticai-4 
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COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “‘ JOURNAL ” should | TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
| ONE YEAR. HA\.F-YEAR, QUAR FER, 
Kinddom Advance Rate: 35/- 18/- Iti/s 
& Ireland Credit Rate : 40/- oe 21/- o- 1 /6 
| Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A. ) 35/ 
Payable in Advance ) <i orm a a° _ 
Other Countries in the Postal Union.) 40/- 22/6 _ 12/6 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public 


Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ GASKING, 


FLEET LONDON.” 





Payable in Advance j 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JourNaLs’ 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED 


Telephone: Central 6055. 


sent abroad, Post 


11, Bott Court, FLeet Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 4. 














AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL ©O., LTD., 


Patmzunston Hovse, 
84, Orp Broap Sraeet, Lonpon, B.C. 2. 


XIDE OF IRON 
Af SUPPLIED BY THIS COMPANY FOR 
OVER 50 YEARS ON SALE OR LOAN. 


PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


Telegrams: ‘' Pontrication Stocx, Lonpon.” 
Telephone; Lonpon Watt, 9144, 





AS WORKS STEAM PLANT. 


We can meet your requirements for BOILERS, 
RECEIVERS, TANKS, WASHER TUBES, SIZING 
SCREENS, PLATE WORK, BOILER SETTINGS, 
CHIMNEYS (brick and steel), 

Inquiries INVITED. 


9 (NETHERTON) Ltd., 
o& Be NETHERTON, DUDLEY. 
(See illustrated page advertisement June 22, p. 772.) 





on-Caking 

Quality 
seen 

and) 
OF Neutralising 

Sulphate. 
BROTHERTON : ——— 
enakes MMONIA 





“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 


Sore AGENTs ror 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES axp 
Taz COLONIES (except Canapa), 


Patace CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 


16, Deanseate, 
MANCHESTER. 
Telegrams : 
' Darwinian, Manchester." 
TA. Noo. ; 9806-9 City. 


ams: 
‘Darwinian, Parl, London.” 
Tel. Nes. : 6501-2 Victoria. 


Specialize in Small Gas-Works 
and Solicit Inquiries for COMPLETE WORKS 
EXTENSIONS, and RENEWALS. 
Penney & Porter (Engineers), Ltd., 
LINCOLN. 
Established 1855. 
‘Telegrams : Porter, Lincoln, Telephones: 266 & 211. 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants. 

We Guarantee promptness with efficienoy for Re- 


Jossra Tartor (Satvnatons), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bourton. 


Telegrame—“ Sarcnatons, Bourton.” 


Telephone 848. 








& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E.1. 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


J. 


Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 


Telegrams— 
‘*Brappook, OLDHAM,” and ‘‘Merrique, Lams, Lonpon.” 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: “‘ Patent, London.”” Phone 248 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
88, Sr. Many at Hitt, Lonpon, F.C. 3. 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
BA & CHURCH, LTD., 
83, Sr. Many at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Royal 1484. 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 
Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 
(See ** Gas Salesman,” p. 178.) 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


38, St. Many at Hitt, Loxpon, E.C. 3. 
Phone: Royal 1484, 





HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, Loupon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
aT, LEICESTER.” Leicester 5096. 





Solicit enquiries for :— 
NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
FIRST QUALITY DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE 
‘*PREPARED” AND “UNPREPARED’ 
ARTIFICIAL OXIDES. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 


* 
, 





Lonpon Orricz : 
34/85, Nonro_x Srazet, Stnanp, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
‘* Barronmmat Estraxp Lonpon.”” Omnrrat 4545 & 





WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railwa 
z 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READ 
for DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and atest by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 

CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 


SHEFFIELD. 





J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, B2nzols, Toluo!, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c. 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
G@AS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 

Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘ GasuzrzR,”’ 
and at 268, Stockport Road, Mancuzsrrr. 
Telephone: Rusnortms 976. Telegrams: “ Gasmerer,”’ 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, S.E.11. 
Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: ‘‘Gasrovus Lams.” 


SULPHURIC ACID. 








PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Prancr & Sons, Lrp., 
96, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SiLtvertown, 
Telegrams—‘ Hyprocntoric, Fen. Lonpon,”’ 





Telephone—Royrat 1166. 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 





Ww Filling Vacancies, please 
REMEMBER THE CLAIM OF THE 
EX-SERVICE MAN, who, other Qualifications being 
equal, HAS THE FIRST CALL ON YOUR CON- 
SIDERATION, 


HE Sheffield Gas Company require 
the Services of an Experienced Gas-Works 
CHEMIST, to Take Charge of the Works’ Labora- 


4546, | tories and Supervise the Tests of the Staff. 


Experience in Coal Testing, Photometry, and Calori- 
metry essential. 

Commencing Salary, £450 per Annum. 

Applications, stating Age and Experience, together 
with copies of Two recent Testimonials, to be addressed 
to the undersigned and Delivered not later than the 
fir-t post on Aug. 16, 1927. 

Rave HALketTr, 
General Manager and Secretary. 
Gas Offices, 
Commercial Street, 
Sheffield, 
July 29, 1927. 


TORQUAY AND PAIGNTON GAS COMPANY. 
ANTED — Capable Fittings and 


WAGES CLERK for Paignton Depot. Can- 
didates must be Experienced in Pricing and Costing 
Fittings work, able to Prepare Estimates, and Control 
Fitters. 

Applications, in candidates’ own handwriting, e0- 
dorsed “ Fittings Clerk,” stating Age, Experience, and 
Salary required, with copies of recent Testimonials, must 
reach the undersigned not Ister than Monday, August 


15, 1927. 
C. G. Dawson, 
Engineer and General Manager. 
Gas-Works, 
Mill Lane, 
Paignton, 


July 28, 1927. 


Dy iene of Laine required, with Ex- 





perience of Laying-Out Chemical Plant, Trans- 
ssions, Structural Steel Work. Must be 2 good 
Drawer and Tracer. 
State Age, Salary required, and Experience (London 
N.W. District) to No. 7768, **Gas Journnat,” 11, Bott 
Court, Fieet Srezet, B.C, 4. 


— 


OAL SALESMAN—Applications are 
required for First-Class SALESMAN for South 
Yorkshire Gas Coal (Sole Agency and First-Cla:s Cos 
to sell). 
Apply, stating Experience, Age, and Salary, to No. 
ar “Gas JouRNaL,” 11, Bott Court, FLEET oTREET 
4. 
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EFFICIENCY 
DURABILITY 
QUALITY & 
ACCURACY 












THOMAS GLOVER 


EST? & C2 LTD 1844 
GOTHIC WORKS, EDMONTON, LONDON. N./8., 


PARKINSON’S 
GOVERNORS 


CAN BE DESIGNED TO CONTROL 





ORIGINAL 
DRY GAS METER MAKERS 
ESTABLISHED 
IN 1844. 


BRANCHES AT: 

BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, DUBLIN 

EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER 
& NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


BELFAST 























PRESSURE with Varying Quantity. 






QUANTITY with Varying Pressure. 






PROPORTION with Varying Quantity and Pressure. 










W. PARKINSON & CO., 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 


Corrace Lang, Crry Roap, Brett Barn Roan, 


LONDON, E.C. 1. BIRMINGHAM, 
Telegrams : “Inox, IsuINe, 
“GasuetTers, B’ nam.” 


"Phone Nos, : "4210 nuit 


WEIGHT OR 
WATER LOADING. 





MornineTon Street, 










“ PREPAYMENT, BELFagr,”’ 
8874 Belfast 







2245 Midland, B*bham. 





































